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BV THE TRANSLATOR. 


T. Serie work, v has appeared 


within theſe few months in Paris, and 


which, according to report, has been received 
there with very general approbation, ſeems to be 


of ſufficient importance to merit the attention of 


the Engliſh reader. In preſenting it to the pub- 


lic, the tranſlator has been chiefly influenced by 


the intereſting nature of the ſubject, by the energy 


of the ſtyle, and by the apparent fidelity of the 
narration. Of its principles, moral and political, 


he by no means wiſhes to undertake a general de- 


fence: they at leaſt deſerve notice, as affording a 


clue to the opinions at preſent prevailing in 


France. A love of order and tranquillity, ſenti- 


ments of moderation and juſtice, ſeem to be there 


conſidered as the beſt titles to popular approba- 


tion; it is evident, therefore, that the popular 


ideas partake ſtrongly of thoſe ſentiments; it is 


evident that the majority of the French nation is 
inclined to order and tranquillity, to moderation 
By © and 
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| and juſtice. If the dominion of ſuch principles be, 
il in ſome inſtances, unfortunately ſuſpended; if paſ- 
„ ſion and prejudice ſeem to keep alive the flame of 
| national animoſity ; this conſideration ſhould only 
| ſtimulate the friends of humanity to labour with 
# greater earneſtneſs in obviating the real or imagi- 

| | nary cauſes of mutual diſcontent. The tranflator 
|| has thought it his duty to render with exactneſs 
| thoſe paſſages which relate to the conduct and 
* character of this country: if the charges which 


they contain be true, we ought to acknowledge 
and to amend our errors; if they be falſe, we may 
| the more eaſily purſue the taſk of reconciliation, 
having on our fide, the calmneſs of innocence, 
and the energy of truth. 
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INTRO- 


INTRODUCTION. 


Prexcnvent you have abjured that 
enthuſiaſm which for ſo long a time led 


you aſtray. You no longer exalt intrigue 


into patriotiſm, blind zeal into heroic attach- 


ment, and the moſt trifling ſervices into 


ineſtimable benefits. Diſtruſt, the tardy 


companion of misfortune, has come to your 


aſſiſtance. Inſtead of proſtrating yourſelves 


before men of celebrity, you ſeek to deſcend 


into the bottom of their ſouls, and to develope 


their ſecrets. That which is termed in you 


indifference—apathy, is but a ſtate of re- 


e judgment. It would be odious c 


to complain of ſuch a principle. A nation 


ſo 
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EN 
ſo often deceived, ſo often the dupe, and the | 
victim of its confidence, a nation which, 
amidſt its liberators, has found traitors, ty- 
rants, murderers, ought to reckon appear- 
ances as nothing, and to ſhow itſelf avaricious 55 
of eulogy. Be fearful, nevertheleſs, of paſſing 
from one extreme to the other! In the early 
days of your regeneration, men of a common 
ſtamp ſeemed to you gods 3 now, ſhould 
gods themſelves be preſented to you, you 


would, perhaps, place them in the rank of 


men. This exceſſive ſeverity may lead you = 
to ingratitude—ingratitude the hardener of 5 


hearts! The evil which this principle has | 


: brought upon empires, i 1S by no means doubt- _ 
ful : the nobleſt heroes of antiquity owed to 


it their moſt cruel indignities; . did not 


ſpare even that Athenian who was ſur- 


named the Juſt; it ſhook to their founda- 


tions, it overthrew Republics, no leſs ex- 
cellent in their conſtitution than the one 
which you poſſeſs. Think you that the 


general 


XxX 
: general will n himſelf againſt the 
fatigues of war, wall face dangers ſpringing 
up on every fide; that the legiſlator will 
: devote himſelf for you to long meditation, 
will grow grey in retirement and ſtudy, if 
: you offer him no other recompence than 
contempt or oblivion ? Repoſe is ſo ſweet a 5 
bleſſing, that it is almoſt impoſlible to make 
a diſintereſted ſacriſice of it. The warrior, 
the magiſtrate, never reſign it but for glory; 
: that i is, for the ſuffrages, for the affections of 
Y their fellow-citizens. In delineating your 
5 governors, in recalling to mind their col- 
lective operations, in particulariſing their 


individual characters, my deſign was to offer 


55 them i in your name an uſeful encouragement, 


1 promiſe myſelf another advantage from this 
little work; I am pleaſed with the belief, 
that in reading it, the friends of order will 
be animated by the proſpect of the future, 
will be ſtrengthened in their hopes, and will 


coincide 3 in their wiſhes. 
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THE N 


FIVE MEN. 


or THE DIRECTORY. 


'OMPELLED to unite for an inſtant with 
the ſect of the Demagogues, in order to 


avoid the rage of the Royal Party, the Directory 
has apparently marked with error the firſt ſteps 
of their career. Men, by no means eſtimable, 
were the objects of their choice; they inveſted 
them with the title of adminiſtrators and com- 
miſſioners; and theſe very men became the pro- 
pagators of doubt, ſuſpicion, and apprehenſion. 
The motive of their momentary elevation was 
not ſeen; that elevation was therefore charged 
upon their ſuppoſed patrons as a crime; it was 
but the too natural conſequence of our culpable 


diſſenſions. The ruins of Vendemiaire yet 


ſmoked, our public ſquares were yet ſtained with 
blood; the depoſitaries of power heard com- 
plaints, and even reproaches, echoing in auda- 


cious murmurs to their ears; they had beheld 
| : the 
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the abyſs open before them, they had tottered on 
its brink. Ought they to have treated the van- 
quiſhed as faithful friends? Could they reaſonably 
draw around them men by whom they had been 


proſcribed? The individuals of whoſe ſervice 
they made uſe, at that period, although unworthy 


of their eſteem, laid ſome claim to their con- 
| fidence. They had formed the advanced guard 
of the victorious army; they proclaimed them- 
ſelves Avengers of the Republic, and ſpoke only 


of their devotion to the new conſtitution; they 


alternately recited the ſervices which they had 


performed, and the perſecutions which they had 


undergone; they even affected ſentiments of 


generoſity x; 3 oblivion, forgiveneſs of the paſt, 


were in their mouths ; every thing ſpoke in their 
flavour; every thing conſpired to render them 


neceſſary. The Directory, in making advances to 
them, only Yielded te to the irreſiſtible force of c cir- | 
cumſtances. 


When their exiſtence was confolidated; their 


ſentiments better known, and the veil of preju- 
dice torn away; when the infurgent multitude 
had opened its eyes, and confeſſed its errors; 


* The Terroriſts, at this period, preſented many addreſſes, 


in which they ſeemed to abjure all kind of reſentment, all kind 
of vengeance. They offered to their enemies, pardon. and the 
| kiſs of peace; and, as they had power on their fide, ſuch a 
conduct! in them 9 8 to | grout advantage. 


4 


when the partans of ea eta e inſpire 


terror, the Directory withdrew their ſupport from 
the ſatellites of anarchy. © Wretches!” faid 


they to them, indirectly, © if we employed you, it 


was with regret; the incongruity of events alone 


elevated your credit. You are only ſkilled in 


deſtroying ; there is no longer need of your aſſiſ- 
| tance. Your lot will indeed become leſs favour- 
able than it is, but at the ſame time leſs rigorous 


than it has been; you will be no longer dreaded, 


no longer periermed, you will be neither tyrants 
nor victims.” If they ſpoke not theſe words, 


they formed this reſolution; a reſolution which 55 


required wiſdom in conception, and energy in 


execution. Late events had re- animated the 

hopes of the diſorganizers: whoever profeſſed 
not their odious doctrines was a ſectionary, a con- 
ſpirator; and for the epithet, Royaliſt, they had 


ſubſtituted the ſtill more terrible one Chouan. 

Political aggregations re· appeared; diſregard- 
ing the laws, they, according to their cuſtom, 
re-eſtabliſhed their mutual correſpondences, and 


their connection with the blind multitude. All 
the villains that-torment this beauteous Empire, 
_ crowde®@ together to theſe aſſemblies, they con- 
tended ich each other for the tribune, ſtimu- 
| lated no leſs by ambition than by vengeance, like 


thoſe ferocious animals which, delivered from the 


| toils of the hunter, ſeek him with flaming eye and 


foaming jaws, impatient to tear him piecemeal. 
2 The 
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The Directory had not the odd even to 
| heſitate, when they obſerved the efforts of thoſe 
men, and the apathy of the.citizens. They knew 

the extent of their reſources, the fanaticiſm of 
their Janizaries, the power of their protectors; 3 


nevertheleſs, by E proclamation, of daring wiſ⸗ | 


dom, they ſhut up the cavern of their meet- = 
mgs*.--- | 


One eiccummagee which rendered 9 81 meaſure 


no leſs memorable than deciſive, was, that it was 
taken with the unanimous concurrence of every _ 
voter; until that moment, the factious had given 
themſelves up to the moſt flattering conjectures. 
| Deceived by ſome triſſing adyances, they thought 
they had found protectors in the chief magiſ- 
trates. The certainty of their miſtake was to 
them a mortifying ſtroke ; it made them groan, | 
but it did not diſcourage them. Their peculiar 


characteriſtic i is, an unyielding fury i in their pur. 
ſuits. 


Driven from their dens, they affembled'} in public 


places, To the clubs ſucceeded groups. To obtain 
a juſt idea of theſe tumultuous aſſemblages, it is 


neceſſary to have cloſely obſerved the elements 


of which they are compoſed, Bands of vaga- 
bonds, thouſands of cut-throats, recaing with 
blood, and gorged with wine, here proclaimed, 
| without ſhame, t their murderous Principles ; here 


1 The ſociety 4 the Pantheon was compoſed of four 
thguſand Inglis, 1 


marked 


(38 7 
marked out the conſtitutional code as the char- 
ter of deſpotiſm—the virtuous Republicans as 
cruel oppreſſors; they loudly invoked the manes 
of the triumvirs; they involved in one common 
decree of proſcription, the farmers, the mer- 


chants, and the public functionaries; they fixed 
their ſavage looks on the Manege, the Thuille- 
| ries, the Luxembourg; they propoſed carnage 
and fire, the dagger and the torch, as plans of 
regeneration. Dangerous in proportion as the | 
ſprings which moved them“ were ſecret, they 
kept no moderation in their proceedings; their 


arms were already raiſed to ſtrike, when a law, 


ſolicited by the Directory, placed them under 
the ſword of the tribunals. It is true that this 
energy was ſeconded by the bayonet ; revolt 
had not yet introduced itſelf into the tent of the 
ſoldier. It ſoon obtained this terrible ſucceſs. 
When the Directory were deſirous, a ſecond 
time, to employ a rigour, as neceſſary as it was 
* The multitudes which have been in agitation ſince the 
_ eſtabliſhment of the conſtitutional Republic, have no object 
in view. They yield, mechanically, to the party of the Ja- 
cobins, and the Jacobins to that of the party of Orleans. It 
is this party which acts the chief character. It writes, it 
bribes, it ſets every ſpring in motion, and, when a conſpiracy 


is diſcovered, it maintains that the confpirarors had no union, 


no plan, no means; that they ought rather to be confihed as 
madmen, than puniſhed as criminals. The chiefs of this party 
merit rather contempt than indignation ; they will, never, oh- 
tain ſucceſs; for, if their profound hypocriſy be in their fa- 
your, their exceſſive cowardice 1 is no leſs againſt them. 


lawful; 


r 


1 


8 awful; ſhall I ſpeak it ! they found themſelves 
alone, ſurrounded by intereſted citizens, by inde- 
fatigable conſpirators, and ſoldiers without ſu- _ 
| bordination. In this fatal conjunEture there re- 
mained with them but a ſmall body of faithful 
troops; they collected them with ſo much cele- 
rity, put them in motion with ſo much judgment, : 
that the rebels were in an inſtant ſurpriſed, ſur- 
rounded, and obliged, ignominiouſſy, to lay down 
their arms. If this rebellion has not been imi- 
tated, it is eaſy to divine the reaſon. The moſt 


1 combuſtible ſubſtances do not kindle of them 
N | e ſelves. The extinguiſhing a ſpark, in time, 
1 8 may prevent a wide conflagration. The. con- 


piracy of the 22d of Floreal (May 12) is an 


— 


j | event of leſs importance. The police ſeems, at 
4 the firſt glance, to claim all the honour of its 
| | diſcovery. Nevertheleſs, if this affair be con- 
1 ſidered in its true relations, if it be obſerved, 

14 that a repreſentative, celebrated for his long 

Il | misfortunes, and for a brilliant action, was in- 

1 volved in it, as if to ſerve for a buckler to the 
1 | other criminals ; if the prejudices, the ſophiſtry, 

14 the intereſts, the obſtacles of every kind which 
14 it was neceſſary to ſurmount, i in order to reach 
ll 0 him, be calculated, it will be more and more 
il a "evident, that the reins of the ſtate are held by 
164 the moſt firm and ſkilful hands. 

; Within fix months, three factions, equally for- 

"ll midable, have been repreſſed with an equal VI- 

| h | gour. 


CN). 


gour. The followers of Marat, and the accom-_ 
plices of Philip, have been taken in their own. | 
\ ſnares. In attempting to deſtroy the Republic, | 
they have only deſtroyed their friends. By their 
imprudence, they have precipitated Drouet into 
an abyſs of miſery, and laid open to Babœuf the 
road to the ſcaffold. As to the friends of the 
ancient government, the Royaliſts, properly ſo 
called *, they have not dared to undertake any 
thing; Th, it would be abſurd to dignify with 
the title of plots, their hiſſes at the theatres, or 
their ſarcaſms in public places, Now I aſk 
every judicious obſerver, whether, if the govern- 
ment had done nothing more, this would not, 
alone, have been ſufficient for its glory ? Would 
it not have deſerved the gratitude of the French 
people? Others will decide—l continue, 
The war was prolonged ; the coalition of 
the ſtill exiſted ; it had concentrated its laſt 
efforts, in the hope of obtaining honourable con- 
| ditions of peace. The Princes of Germany, and 
| thoſe of Italy, doubled their contingent ; Sardinia 


_ + Notwithſtanding the ſubtle definitions of ſome declaimers, 
who ſee Royaliſm everywhere, even in the journals of Lebois, 
—it is certain that the Royaliſts have profited by the leſſon 

which they received in Vendemiaire; and that, in general, 
they only deſire to attach themſelves to the government. 
They will never be Republicans, exclaims intolerance. Good 


God! what ſignifies that, if they reſpeR, if in caſe of necefity = 
they even defend, the laws of the Republic. | 


y 7 


C87): 
had beſet her mountains with ſwords and cart 
non; Auſtria, profiting by our example, had, in 


ber turn, riſen as it were in a maſs; thanks to 


the liberality of England, the waves of Pactolus 
rolled through her fields. By a contraſt, fright- 
ful to remember, our armies languiſhed in abſo- 


lute nakedneſs; their pay had been annihilated, 


together with the credit of the paper- money; | - 

want inflifted on them all her ſeverities; they de- 
manded, at once, bread and clothing; indignant 
at having nothing to oppoſe againſt the incle- 
mency of the air, but their rags and their laurels. 
Diſguſt ſeemed even to have broken their cou- 


rage. Every thing announced that they muſt 


experience a reverſe of fortune, or at leaſt behold 
themſelves reduced to act on the defenſive. Eu- 
f rope affirmed it; France herſelf was in doubt; 
and yet the a the leagued Monarchs 
fled on all fides, like a herd of ſavage beaſts diſ- 
perſed by the fury of the hunters. The Po, the 
Rhine, the Lahn, were but feeble barriers to _ 
- them: Charles had the ſame fate as Beaulieu; 


the inhabitants of Mentz trembled like thoſe of 


Rome; Frankfort opened its gates, like Milan ; 
and, perhaps, the haughty Vienna will one day 
capitulate like Turin. The plans of our cam- 
paigns were traced with ſo much wiſdom, our 
— diſpoſed ſo judiciouſſy, that the enemy, 
prevented 1 in his attacks, embarraſſed i in his re- 
_ treats, 


( 17 F 


treats, ceived 1 in all his calculations, no iger 


knew how to direct his efforts; and, for ſeveral 
months, abandoned himſelf entirely to chance. 


Glory, without doubt, immortal glory is due to 


; their immediate conquerors, to the courage of 


our armies, to the talents of our Generals. They 
ſtrike like the Divinity; they direct the thunder 


at their will; but it is from the e ee 
_ that the bolt is hurl'd. 5 


There yet remained that d war, o 


phinfa) to ſuſtain, ſo difficult to terminate. On 


each hank of the Loire were cottages converted 


into arſenals, and huſbandmen into ſavage war- 


riors. Victory had, in theſe countries, in vain 


declared for us; in vain had the ravages of fire 


not yet ſubmitted. The 2 of their 


worſhip, the ſeverities ſo often uſeleſs, the crimes 


fo new and unheard-of, had ulcerated their minds 
do ſuch a degree, that they ſpoke not of the Re- 
public but with dread, nor of Republicans but 


with horror. They no longer engaged in open 
| battles, but ſignalized themſelves every day in 
bloody ſkirmiſhes. Their wandering tribes ex- 


celled in the art of uniting and diſperſing oppor- 
tunely. Immenſe foreſts ſerved them for camps, 


and ſword been multiplied. The vanquiſhed had 


maß alben, and fortreſſes. If you ſought mw, 5 
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Whenever they meant to attempt a ſhock, they 
ſhewed themſelves unexpettedly ; they arrived at 


where, each year, the moſt luxuriant harveſts 


grow. How, then, was repoſe to be given to 
' thefe climates? Was it right to ſend thither 
the cowardly Santerre, or the ſavage Tureau, to 


(-: 18 15 
you found only the traces of their crotliips 


the fame ſpot by twenty different paths: a poſt 


attacked by them, was a poſt flaughtered even to 
the laſt man, Our main armies doubted of their 
exiſtence, and our detached parties every day fell 


into their power. Too weak to conquer, too 


ſtubborn to yield, they became aſſaſſins: by means 


mowed down the flower of our ſoldiery *. It 

| was propoſed to ſubdue them by famine : this 

project had not even the appearance of reafon, 
ſince they inhabit our moſt fertile countries, 
 fince they are no leſs Jaborious than brave, and 


ſince they are accuſtomed to wield with one hand 


the gun, and with the other the ſpade. Scarcely 
leſs difficult was it to burn their retreats. What 


efforts, what a length of time would it not have 
required to reduce to a plain, an hundred leagues 


of land covered with woods! And how difaſ- 


trous the expedient of heaping upruins and aſhes 


* At the very time when Barriere ſaid to the Convention, 
La Vendce is no more!” thoſe who combated the inſurgents 
looked on that war as interminable. 


recommence 
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recommence there the revolationary barbariies, 
or to ſign, again, treaties involved in obſcurity. 
Such remedies would but have rendered the evil 
incurable. One path alone could lead to the de- 
fired end—it is that which has been followed. A 
happy ſyſtem has been adopted, combining pru- 
dence with energy, moderation with patriotiſm, 
clemency with rigour. Its execution was en- 
truſted to the worthy rival of the Pichegrus, the 
Jourdains, the Moreaus, the Buonapartes—to 
the young and celebrated Hoche, whoſe moral 
character, and whoſe talents, merited an equal 
confidence. Moſt of the men who were choſen 
to ſecond him, thought and felt as he did. They 
' ſpoke the ſame language, they uſed the ſame 
means. Inflexible towards the armed rebels, 
they treated the others as brethren ; they opened 
their arms to the penitent ; they took under their 
ſüaſeguard the weakneſſes of ſex, of age, of error. 
Our troops, returned under the yoke of diſci- 
pline, every inhabitant was enabled to enjoy his 
property, to exerciſe his worſhip, to live in peace! 
It was proved to them, that the laws of the Res 
public had nothing contradictory to the laws of 
honour. Then, they themſelves filled that gulph 
which had been above five years open, and which 
| threatened to ſwallow up the whole of the pre · 
ſent generation. 
Succeſſes ſo multiplied, ſo ok "Gita to re- 
femble prodigy. The Directory may well be 
= 5 proud 
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proud of then but they hive not been inflated 


by them. Our triumphs, far from inſpiring 
them with exaggerated pretenſions, have con- 
firmed them in their principles of moderation. 
The. more fatal our arms have been to Kings, the 
more have the Directory endeavoured to put an 
end to this deplorable conteſt. Silence ſtill 
reigned in the cabinets, when they already offered 


candid propoſitions; when they already cauſed 


the word Peace, a word ſo ſweet to the ear, and to 


the heart, to reſound throughout Europe. True 


it is, that they have ſince treated on conditions 


burthenſome to the vanquiſhed; but it was ne- 


ceſſary to puniſh the obſtinacy of our barbarous 

aggreſſors. Was the coalition of Pilnitz, then, a 
chimera? Did not ten powers diſhonourably 
unite againſt one? Did they not give the dread» 


ful ſignal, exhauſt our cities, depopulate - our 


hamlets, cauſe a riyer of blood to low? And 
| ſhall we reſpect the ſanctity of their treaſures! 


Shall we demand of them no pecuniary indemni- 
fications! May the regulators of our deſtiny never 
have other crimes than theſe with, which to re- 


proach themſelves! 


Their conduct, conſidered i in other points at 


view, merits other praiſes. Factions, war, nego- 
ciation, have not been the ſole objects of their 
labours. They have alſo meditated on the pre- 
carious ſtate of our finances; and their ideas on 


this important ſubject, are e not their leaſt valuable 
titles 


* 
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titles to our eſteem. In adopting them, we might 
have avoided thoſe tedious catalogues of impoſt, 
thoſe ' contradictory regulations, thoſe immoral 
meaſures which have deſtroyed confidence, tripled 


the reſources of the ſtock- jobbers, and become to 
us an inexplicable chaos, a labyrinth without 
termination. 


Their zeal in defending the ſuperior objects of 


their choice, deſerves alſo to be reckoned for 
ſomething. Had they liſtened to the wiſhes of 


cabals or factions, the miniſters accuſed at one 
time of lukewarmneſs, at another of exaggera- 


tion, would have only appeared upon the theatre; 
they would have paſſed before our eyes like fleet- 
ing ſhadows. The firſt ſtep would have been 
to detach from the government its unſhaken 


friends; the next, to ſurround them with traitors. 


This they foreſaw: diſdaining vile clamours, and 
perfidious denunciations, they confounded their 


own cauſe with that of their principal agents; 
they judged them not by the opinions of others. 


They reſolved to receive no foreign impulſe ; and 
this reſiſtance has become the firmeſt yup of the 


Republican edifice. 

Such have been the cares, ſuch the ſervices of 
the Directory. Although the delineation has 
afforded me pleaſure, I ſhall not heſitate to ac- 


knowleagy their faults ; ; I ſhall withdraw the veil 


which, 
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which, nerkinls, conceals thoſe faults even from 
their own obſervation. E 


The famous couplets ſung, by their cds; 


our theatres, for a long while irritated mens* 
minds, and deadened that patriotiſm which it 
pretended to animate. Some of their meſſages 

. have provoked decrees of a too rigorous nature; 
ſuch, for example, as that paſſed againſt the 
prieſts. Sometimes, on the contrary, they have 

| ſhown themſelves too indulgent ; they have been 

_ contented with reducing to a ſtate of impotence, 


thoſe criminals for whom morality, no leſs than 


policy, ſeemed to dictate puniſhment. They 
left the tribunals in a fatal inaction, from whence 


they might have drawn them without a violation 


of principle, without an invaſion of the judicial 
authority. They fluctuated too long in uncer- 
tainty with regard to the remedies applicable to 
the wounds of the ſouth. Complaints have al- 
ready been made, and wilt long continue to be 
made, againſt the commiſſioners to whom they 
hape entruſted the important direction of the co- 
| lonies, and who will not eſcape from accuſation 


themſelves, by aſſuming the part of accuſers. If 


public opinion deſerve credit, many of theſe | 
wretches have ſhown themſelves worthy rivals 


of the ravagers of the continent. The DireQory 


have not loft fight of the errors of that Con- 


vention, 


149): 


vention, in which were united ſo much wiſtom 


and ſo much ignorance ; ſo many virtues and ſo 
many crimes; where Philippeaux ſat by the 


fide of Marat, and Verginaud near Darmonville; 


of that Convention, which wore the chains of 

an obſcure robber, and whoſe prodigies will 
| recal to the mind of poſterity, the hiſtory of fa- 

--: hdltous: ages; which, expoſed to the tempta- 


tions of hatred and licentiouſneſs, only ruled by 
taking advantage of our diviſions: which im- 


plored the aſſiſtance of each ſe&, and which 
each ſect had, in its turn, the diſgraceful honour 
of ſerving. The Directory ſaw, at a diſtance, | 


that rock, and prudently avoided it; but good 


Frenchmen have, with reaſon, ſoared that they 


may ſplit on another. Although they have need 
of forces eaſily manageable, they have en- 
dangered their ſafety, perhaps their very exiſt- 


ence, by keeping at too great a diſtance the 

citizens, and making too great advances to the 
ſoldiery. At leaſt, they ought to have preſerved 
a juſt medium; for, in great cities, ſoldiers 


| breathe a contagious atmoſphere—they are in- 
 ceſfantly corrupted. Seduction, prodigal of gold 


and of libels, leads them aſtray ſo much the 
more eaſily, as by means of words it deceives 


them with regard to things, as it changes its- 
| maſk every inſtant, and varies its forms without 


end. Beſides, commotion is no very great evil to. 


—_ 


1 


him who makes danger his ſport; to kim, whoſe - 
only poſſeſſion is his muſket, his knapſack; and 


his cartouch- box. On the contrary, the citizens 


(I take this word in its peculiar acceptation hay- 
ing almoſt all a houſe, or a piece of land; a 
warehouſe or a manufaQtory, a counting-houſe, 
or a ſhop, ſhudder at the mere idea of a ſocial 
rupture. The government is to them what the 


advanced guard is to an army ; when it is at- 


tacked they muſt take up arms, they muſt fly to 
its defence, if not through attachment; to lin at 
8 leaſt for their own intereſt. $I 


This important truth has not, \alwond,: "EY = 


ſufficiently felt. Fortunately we are recovering 
from our errors: experience enlightens mens“ 
minds; neceſſity unites their hearts. France be- 


gins to taſte the benefits of a harmony ſo much 


the more precious as it was the more deſired. 
The ſituation of the Directory is ſuch, that they 
may well diſregard a vain adulation ; they find 
their recompence in the reſult of their efforts, 
5 When they aſſumed the reins of empire, con- 
fuſion and violence prevailed over the laws. 
Each department, each canton, regulated itſelf 
in its own manner. Thoſe anarchical move- 
ments, which have been named actions and re- 


actions, were everywhere felt; everywhere crime 


diſplayed itſelf audaciouſſy. Here, the ſatel- 


lites of terror, whilſt haſtening to erect new. 
ſcaffolds, 
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ſcaffolds, gave a looſe to their ferocious joy ; 
there, the royaliſt aſſaſſins converted the title of 
patriot into a ſentence of death, and avenged 


the ſceptre by the ſtroke of the poniard. In 


one commune the tree of liberty was cut down; 


in another the cry of * Long live the Moun- 
tain!” reſounded. To add to our misfortunes, 


the circulation of proviſions was everywhere in- 
terrupted: ſcarcity reigned in our great cities, 


and hideous famine advanced toward them with 
haſty ſtrides. At preſent, the man of virtue, 


whatever his opinions may be, lives exempt 


from fear *®. He, who has never troubled the 


repoſe of another, is proclaimed a good citizen; 
and thoſe whom the governors f eſteem, are 


| thoſe whom the governed honour. Morality 


| re-aſſumes its rights, induſtry its activity, com- 


merce its hopes: even luxury and abundance 
ſmile on the victorious nation. In that city, 
where thirteen months ago the cannon thun- 
dered; where fifty thouſand combatants con- 
tended for the public ſquares, the ſtreets, the 
lanes; where fury only yielded to rage—obſti- 
nacy to madneſs ; where lamentable cries were 


* The Direthury has ad, in one of its orackingtions, 


« He isa good citizen who never troubled the me of any 
one.“ 


WES The magiſtentes whom the Diredivry had proviſionally 5 
named, were, for the moſt part, re- elected by the N aſ- 


| temblies of Paris. . 
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mid with the whiſtling of the murderous bul- 
let; where death mowed down his victims by 
| heaps ; where every building ſhook to its foun- 
dation; where every family was ' drowned - in 
tears: in that Paris, ſo often converted into a 
field of battle, order, confidence, the fine arts, 
| have re-appeared in ſplendid emulation. Spe- 
cie ci rculates there as formerly: every kind of 
proviſion abound in its markets; its twenty 
theatres were never more crowded ; its national 
| feſtivals glow with the moſt animated brilliancy ; 
its former taſtes revive ; all its citizens blend 
together their ſentiments, and at length find ſe- 
curity under the egis of toleration. Should our 
ardent deſires be realized ; ſhould peace come 
to renovate public credit, the Revolution will 
then be compleated, its advantages will remain 
410 18, its misfortunes will be forgotten. 
| Until then, do not give yourſelves up to the 
| charms of a dangerous ſecurity, you to whom 
are owing ſuch inconceivable changes. Near 
the rich man who revels, liſten to the poor man 
who murmurs: in the midſt of a nation, now 
rendered wiſe and moderate, behold incorrigible 55 
conſpirators, ſtrangers alike to remorſe and to 
tranquillity. Invariable in your principles, un- 
ſhaken in your duties, you ſhould draw ſtill cloſer 
the bonds which unite to you men of virtue. 
EE 155 N 
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1 
Men of virtue alone are equitable judges, grate- 
ful friends, vigilant protectors. 

Let an iron hand weigh heavily on n the heads 
of the wicked: calculate not their number, diſ- 
play a courage equal to the greatneſs of your 
deſtiny. In a word, dread nothing but your- 
| ſelves; let not ambition, envy, and, above all, dif- 
cord, come under your roofs. Aſpire not to pri- 
vileges, yield not up rights. A ſteady progreſs 
has conducted you to glory; a fingle deviation 
may lead you to the ſcaffold. When I analyze 
your poſition, you ſeem to me to ſtand panting 
on a ſteep mountain: to ſurmount it you have 
need of no leſs addreſs than vigour; obſtacles 
preſent themſelves to you at every ſtep. Never- 


| theleſs you advance; | you have placed hin AY 5 


menſe interval between yourſelves and the abyſs. 
A few more efforts, and you will peaceably ſeat 
yourſelves on the ſummit; ſhould your eyes fail 
you, ſhould one falſe ſtep make you totter, it is 


all over; you will fall, you will be caſt down 


covered with bruiſes, and in your fall you will 
involve the firſt nation in the univerſe. 
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Wim, 1045 ths adi ag oe to 


themſelves of great characters, thoſe men 


| deſerve a diſtinguiſhed rank, who uniting talents 
and virtue to the affections of a pure heart, have 
conſtantly purſued the path of duty. Without 
having made the univerſe re-echo with one's 
name, without having written like Rouſſeau, 
ſpoken like Mirabeau, triumphed like Pichegru, 
we may acquire real claims to the gratitude of 
our country. What I am about to ſay of Stephen 
Francis Louis Honore Letourneur, will afford a 
proof of this aſſertion. 


He was born at Granville, in the department of 


La Manche, on the 1 ;th of March, 1751. His 
father was what was at that time called © n 


hounete Bourgeois“, poſſeſſing a ſmall fortune and 


a ſpotleſs reputation. At firſt employed in the 
adminiſtration of the marine, he ſgon became 
Chief of an oe of the cialles, [and at length 


* The Seeber of 2805 having paſſed away together 


with their political exiſtence, it might be productive of error 


in the preſent day to render the aboye expreſſion a reſpec- : 


table citizen” A citizen, in the narroweſt ſenſe of the word, 

was formerly deſignated by the, contemptuous appellation of 

85 Bourgeois: a citizen, in its moſt enlightened and liberal accep- 
tation, is now denoted by the comprehenſive and een | 
| title of cuges T. | 


the 


| „ 
the Miniſter Choiſeul offered him, as a reward 
for his ſervices, letters of nobility, which his 
philoſophy (fo early enlightened) induced him to 


refuſe, perſuaded that it is impoſſible to augment 


moral, any more than phyſical greatneſs, by in- 
ſcribing it on a ſheet of parchment. His ſon, 
the only object of his ambition, of his hopes, 
received from him a ſtudied education; he pro- 
fited by it; and at an early age poſſeſſed a 
ripened genius, and a perfected reaſon. He 
devoted himſelf particularly to the mathematics; 
his wiſh was to enter into the corps of Engineers, 
a wiſh which he realized on the iſt of January, 
1768, at a period when it was unneceſſary, in 
that career, to have recourſe to the magic ſuc 
cours of heraldry. His brethren in arms agree in 
ſaying, that he ſuſtained his profeſſion witng 
' honour: Incapable of haſtening his advance- 
ment by intrigue, he nevertheleſs obtained the 
title of captain, which he enjoyed at the com- 
mencement ꝓf the Revolution, when liberty with 
her tremendous arm ſhook to the ground the 
antique columns of the monarchy. It is well 
known, with what rapidity military men have 
ſince that time ariſen to the ſummit of their deſires. 
— Thouſands of individuals, as ignorant of the ſcience 
of the Cæſars, as of the doctrines of Mahomet, 


mave been ſuddenly transformed into ſuperior ofh- 


cers. One, full of aſſurance, quits the ſtage to 
yk. + put 


*{- 3: N 
put himſelf at the head « a regiment; a 805 
makes but one ſtep from the warehouſe to the 
command in chief: others, ſtill more audacious, 
have exchanged the ſurplice and ſquare cap, for 
the double epaulette and the three- coloured 
plume. How many ſoldiers have with ſhame 
recognized their ancient paſtor in their new 


general! During the ſpace of four years, to 


deſire and to obtain promotion in the army was 
the ſame thing; and yet Letourneur modeſtly 
retained the rank of captain, and was only made 
chief of a battalion in his turn; that i is to ſay, by 
ono of ſeniority. 4 5 
He was at St. Germain-en-laye, by permiſſion 
pes the government, to paſs ſix months there, 
when the walls of the Baſtille fell before the ef- 
forts of a people avenged but too late. That 
triumph, the precurſor of events fo glorious, of 
cataſtrophes ſo cruel, electrified every mind. 
From one end of the empire to the other, the 

_ emblems of independence were adopted as rally- 


Ing ſignals; every one haſtened to range himſelf 


under the ſtandard of inſurrection ; every city, 
every village, declared itſelf in a ſtate of war. 
At St. Germain, as at Paris, the national guards 
were proviſionally organized: he was admitted 
into them, and commanded a company ; and he 
made himſelf conſpicuous by principles at once 
wiſe and patriotic. By Propng for the ſervice 
6» regulations 
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8 regulations which were adopted, he concurred 
moſt ably in the maintenance of public order. 


Ihe firſt circumſtances of his political life proved 
that he attached himſelf faithfully to the cauſe of 
the patriots; and by this word, ſo much pro- 


faned, I do not mean thoſe ferocious ravagers, 
leſs jealous of their rights than greedy of ruin, 


the moſt dangerous enemies of every kind of go- | 


vernment ; but that auguſt majority which ſhook 


the hope of obtaining the lot which it deſerved ; 


= which never called crime to its aſſiſtance, which 
perſecuted no one, but was deſirous of promoting 


10 the freedom and happineſs of all. 


Lietourneur, at the expiration of his time of Sl 
Pn left his new compar;-ns to return to 


Cherbourg, the place of his ordinary reſidence as 


Officer of Engineers. A popular ſociety was 
juſt formed there; he was a member of it, and 
became its Preſident. It was then, that his ſen- 
timents developed themſelves in all their purity. 
Hie might, like many others, have abuſed his in- 
fluence, have favoured informers, have perſecuted 


the malcontents, whoſe reſiſtance already pro- 
voked juſt murmurs; but he only made uſe of 


nis credit in propagating ſound opinions; he was | 
_ conſtantly employed in moderating exaggeration, 
and ſtimulating apathy, in connecting a love of 
mankind with a hatred of uſurpers. Such a 

Ls T4; conduct 
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conduct could not but augment the ſiren which 
his fellow-citizens ſhewed him. They named 
him as an Elector; they deputed him to the Le- 
gillative Aſſembly. He brought thither the ſame 
devotion to the intereſts of his country, the ſame 
rectitude of intention. A ſtranger to the cabals 
which were formed there, he took his ſeat ſome- 
times by the ſide of Ramon, ſometimes of Con- 
dorcet; he had no object but patriotiſm, no 
guide but his own heart. Some men of exalted 
principles (as they were called) reproached him, 
at one time, with his partiality to La Fayette; he 
treated their glaring inſincerity with diſdain. As 
to the men of real worth, who did not agree with 
| him in ſentiment, they felt it very poſſible, with- 
out a crime, to look with reſpect on the deliverer 
of a friendly nation, one of the conquerors in the 
cauſe of French freedom, the conſtitutionaliſt 
moſt, dreaded by the court, the General adored 
by the Pariſians. He had, as an apology, the 
ſituation of events, the order of things at that 
time eſtabliſhed, a prejudice almoſt univerſal. 
The. ſufferings which the fugitive of Sedan has 
ſince endured in the priſons of Auſtria, have juſ- 


| tified him ſtill more fully. And, indeed, if there 


be any errors of a pardonable nature, they are 
| thoſe that are derived from a lenity the aſſociate 
of benevolence, and which no one can blame, be- 
cauſe every one has nced of it in his turn. 


He SY 
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He ſpoke but ſeldom during the thing of the 
firſt legiſtature. Nevertheleſs he made, in the 
name of the Committee of Marine, over which 
| he a long while preſided, ſeveral luminous re- 
ports, in which were found method, uſeful views, 
and valuable information. His colleagues ho- 
noured him with a deſerved confidence ; of this 


they gave a ſtriking proof, in appointing him to 


direct the works of the camp near Paris, Charged 
with this taſk, he had not only workmen. to 


5 employ—he had rebels to reſtrain. Every me- 


| thod was tried to agitate the innumerable mul - 
titude placed under his orders. Eyery inſtant 


| there bellowed around him a band of villains, 5 


a herd of tygers, exaſperated by the deteſtable 
Marat. Theſe complained, with execrations, of 
the quality of their victuals, and the ſmallneſs of 
their pay; thoſe, regulating the deſtiny of the 


ſtate, burnt with the deſire of giving to the Re- 


volution a more rapid progreſs ; they ſaw, on all 
ſides, traitors, ſatellites of the tyrant, and found- 
| ed their hopes of revenge on the rope and the 

lamp- iron, In the midſt of them was inceſſantly 


2 heard that confuſed murmur, ſo alarming, ſo ter- 


rible, which precedes a violent tempeſt, or the 
exploſion of a volcano ; their hands were eyex 


ready to break the ultimate bond of ſociety. 


--& much the more difficult to reſtrain, as they 
E bad 
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had not yet taſted the bitter fruits of anarchy ; 
their chief employed, at once, mildneſs and re- 
folutton ; he encouraged the weak, enlightened 
him who had been feduced, curbed the ſeditious, 
and, multiplying himſelf, as it were, with the 
increaſe of danger, prevented all of them from 
_ pailing the limits of obedience. He acted to- 
ward them as the ſkilful charioteer, who guides 
courſers impatient of the bit; who alternately 
ſoothes and threatens them, incites and reſtrains 
them, urges them onward, or keeps them back; 
thus he convinces them of their impotence, i 
gives to their efforts the requiſite harmony, and 
obliges them to draw abreaſt that car, which ; 
they ſeemed ready to daſh in pieces. * 
Lefs ſkilful, or leſs fortunate, the Aſembly, 
of which he was a member, under the domina- 
tion of factions, uncertain of the national wiſh, 
equally incapable of defending Royalty, and of 
8 proclaiming the Republic, yielded, though with 

regret, to the revolutionary torrent. It demand- 
ed ſucceſſors ; he was re- elected, in ſpite of the 
intrigues of the anarchiſts to deprive him of the 
confidence of his conſtituents. Men of his dif- 
poſition were no longer neceſſary ; only ſuch as 
Hebert, as Collot d'Herbois, as Robeſpierre, and 
eſpecially as Marat, were in eſtimation. They 
attempted. to prepoſſeſs His department with 
„ 


reer 
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| theſe ideas; they painted him as a Modere, as a 
luke - warm patriot; liſts were circulated, on 
which his name appeared loaded with calumny. 


"Theſe efforts were impotent : his private life X 


was known; he had been obſerved on the great 
theatre of action; the hearts of men were not 
yet perverted; his moral character prevailed. 
His fellow- citizens placed him in the Conven- 
tion, and the Convention, by a decree, reinſtated 
him in the direction of the labours of the camp. 
But his renewed efforts, his indefatigable activity, 
had not, always, the ſame ſucceſs. Revolt had 


acquired new protectors; the Commune, the 
club of the Cordeliers, and that of the Jacobins, _ 


ſeconded it with an audacity perpetually in- 
ereaſing; the aſſemblage of workmen became 
every inſtant more tumultuous ; it was thought 
prudent to diſband them. This meaſure, fo 
dangerous at that juncture, was executed with- 
out tumult, without diſturbance, without com- 


motion. Few of the ſervices which have been 


rendered to France, in her agitated ſtate, de- 
ſerve to be ranked above this; and of this, the 
whole glory remains with Letourneur. That 
glory, however, was to him a dangerous acqui- 


ſition. Marat attempted to procure his aſſaſſi - 


nation, by means of a ſoldier who is ſtill alive, 
5 as who rejected his offers with horror. 


He was ſent on a miſſion to inſpect the coaſts 
© of 


1 | 
of the Mediterranean. He paſſed througit thoſe 
departments divided by ſuch a variety of -opi- 
nions, of intereſts, of enmities; where the hearts 
of men reſemble furnaces of fire, and their heads 
volcanoes. Toulon became the centre of his 
civil and military operations. Nevertheleſs not 
a reproach, not a complaint was uttered againſt 


him. The factious learnt to fear him, the 


Royaliſts to reſpect him, the patriots to love him. 
Happy had thoſe countries been, if the Revolu · 
tion had ſubjected them a to the nen, 
of ſuch repreſentatives. 

As ſoon as France had 0 4 av W | 
he repaired to the Eaſtern Pyrenees. There he 
found our army in the moſt deplorable fituation; | 

| They were in need of every thing; men, cloth- 

55 ing, tents, muſkets, ammunition, proviſions, and 
artillery. The attitude of the enemy was ag» 

greſſive, their preparations immenſe, their pro · 
greſs alarming. Nothing preſented itſelf to 
ſtop them. He oppoſed to them the camp o 

LE Union, which, for three months, covered the 
departments of the South, and, by giving time 
to our defenders to collect together on that fron- . 
tier, ſerved, in ſome ſort, to cultivate thoſe 

laurels which they, afterwards, he ana in ſuch b 

abundance. . 

lere the courſe of his 1 aRtions: is, as it 

were, ſuſpended. * revolt of the 3 iſt of May | 
came 
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came to bend France under a. bloody yoke; 
be rejoined the Convention, and was no. more 
| ſpoken of. If he was not hurried into a dun- 
geon, accuſed by the triumvirs, dragged before 
their judicial aſſaſſins, it was becauſe their ge- 

mus, ſo prolific in ſtratagems, could find no ſtra- 
tagem to involve him. But they forgot what 
he had done; they gave him credit for nothing. 


I be offices, the committees, the tribunes, were 


equally: interdicted to him, He lived in obſcu- 
rity for fifteen months. Why did he not meet 
a noble death?” perhaps ſome of our modern 
Decii may cry. And you, ye intrepid declai- 
mers, why did you not ruſh upon the guards 
that kept your friends in chains; upon the rob- 


bers, who divided amongſt them your property; 5 


upon the executioners, who bathed themſelves in 


| the blood of your parents? Could a few indi · 


viduals do more than a whole nation? Had that 
nation tranſmitted to them its force, together 
with its rights? No, that deadly. terror is not 
inexplicable, which, during the courſe. of the 
proſcriptions, ſeized on the moſt generous minds: 
It had its foundation in the entire ſubverſion of 

_ morality, and in the brutal errors of the multi- 
tude. We brave death in the fields of Mars: 
the emotion of the ſenſes, rage, the love of duty, 
the pride of glory, multiply heroes, and hurry 
them into the midſt of flames, or againſt the 
Sor ret, point. 
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point of the ſword. We ſacrifice our days to 
the certainty of doing honour to our family, to 
the ennobling hope of living eternally in the 
memory of our fellow-men. But coolly to de- 
vote ourſelves to death, to undergo the fate of 
villains, 'to hear, in our laſt moments, the exe- 
crations of a blind multitude which we have 
not ceaſed to love, and for which we have not 
ceaſed to combat; to draw down the ſame 
opprobium, the ſame misfortunes on our pa- 
rents and our children, to plunge them volun- 
tarily into the tomb If this ſacrifice be heroic; 
ſuch heroiſm is above the reach of humanity, 
However this be, the parricidal knife was bro- 
ken in the hands of the tyrants ; vice was over- 
thrown ; liberty re-appeared, and with her Le- 
tourneur. The enſlaved Convention had diſ- 
dained him; the liberated Convention laviſhed 

on him the teſtimonies of its eſteem; it placed 
him in the Military Committee, elected him, 
ſucceſſively, its ſecretary and its preſident; ſent 
him to inſpect the naval force of the Mediter- 
ranean ; charged him with the important and 
nen miſſion to India * ; ſubjected to Ws; 


* This miſſion was prevented from taking g Place by Cir 
cumſtances of greater moment. „ . 
For an account of the motives af 4his unportaut, * 
the reader may conſult the Proceedings of the Conyention on 
the, 4th, 13th, and 14th of February, 1795, as detailed in 
the Ninth Volume of the poxiric! AL STATE OF EUROPE. 


perintendance 
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perintendance the army of the Interior; named 
him as a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety, a committee, by whom he was entruſted 
with the direction of the armed force of Paris. 

le filled theſe different functions with no leſs 
capacity than zeal, no leſs energy than prudence. 
All the factions found in him an unſhaken ad- 
verſary: he did not ſerve one at the expence of 
the others. His hatred of the ſatellites of kings 


bas never been diminiſhed; he has purſued them 


without relaxation and without pity: but the 
horde of revolutionary cannibals has not found 
him leſs rigorous. He has proved by his diſ- 
courſes, by his writings, and by his actions, that 
anarchy is in his eyes the worſt of ſtates. Ina 
word, he is one of thoſe few Frenchmen to whom 
the title of Republicans can be juſtly applied. A 
happy ſimplicity characterizes his manners and 
his diſpoſition: he divides his time between his 
friends, his family, and his country. Society 
is not difagreeable to him; on the contrary, he 
cultivates it, and derives pleaſure from it; eſpe- 


| cially from the ſociety of men who thinks as he 


does, and whoſe defires are directed to the eſtab- 
_ liſhment of morality and the laws. A malcontent, 
attached to monarchical ſyſtems, is no leſs diſ- 
pleaſing to him than a demagogue immerſed in 
conſpiracies. His: ſtrongeſt hatred is directed 

againſt. the movers of intrigue and ambition. | 
At 
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At the ſight of them, his brow contracts itſelf, 
his urbanity diſappears, and gloomineſs ſeems in- 
tirely to overſpread him. It may even be ſaid that 
he carries his diſtruſt too far, he eaſily believes 
that men attempt to deceive him, and oftentimes 
| ſuffers himſelf to be prejudiced againſt thoſe who 
endeavour to obtain his favour. 
He is not always free from a kind of 4 impa- 
tience, which has even the appearance of paſſion. 
But his only ambition is to ſerve his country; his 
chief happineſs to render himſelf dear to thoſe 
who habitually aſſociate with him. You need 
not fear, in his preſence, to cenſure this or that 
act of the Directory: he will not be offended. If 
you condemn his motives, he will preſent you 
with their apology, will convince you of their 
ſolidity, or will ultimately accede to your argu- 
ments. Although he is firmly attached to his 
opinions, he readily prefers thoſe which appear 
more uſeful. Hence it happens that no one has 
tewer detractors; not a libel, not a newſpaper 
attempts to calumniate him. He has always diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf on the great ſcene of action; 
twice has he viſited thoſe countries which have 
been the grave of ſo many other reputations; 
calumny knows it and is filent. Happy thoſe, 
who like him can ſay to themſelves;+—© Often 
| have I acted well, never ill: if my judgment has 
ſometimes miſled me, my heart has always con- 
ducted 


5 . 
ducted me aright. Faithful to the cauſe. which 
alone appeared to me juſt, I have yet believed 
that others might, without criminality, think dif- 
ferently from me. Inveſted with an unlimited 
authority, I did not make it ſubſeryient either to 
my reſentment or my fortune. The orphan de- 
mands not of me his father; my name reſounds 
not from the tongue of the oppreſſed; my orders 
have not cauſed a drop of blood, nor even a tear 
10 flow. No informer riſes up againſt me: my 
conſcience troubles not my repoſe ; I fear neither 
its tribemal nor that of mankind. ite? 


| REWBELL.. 


ORN at Colmar i in 1746, John Rewbell paſ- 


: BY ſed at that place the early part of his life. 
The education which he there received, develo- 
ped his natural faculties, ſound judgment, juſt 
ſenſe, calm and ſolid reaſon : but it poliſhed, 
only in part, an almoſt German roughneſs, which, 
to the generality of Frenchmen, is far from 
_ pleaſing ; which gives to advice the air of re- 
proach—to remark, that of refuſal ; which fits 
but ill on the individual without power, and 
which men in authority ought to be particularly 
n of indulging; ; becauſe it affrights the 
bat: F petitioner, 
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petitioner, difcourtges the 3 keeps 
at a diſtance valuable friends; becauſe it hides 
the moſt eſtimable affections under a diſguſting 


exterior, and even conceals them from the moſt 


penetrating eye. He, whoſe portrait I am now 
ſketching, reſembles, in certain points, that 
dramatic character called The Moroſe Beuęfactor. 
Like him, ſuſpicious in his thoughts, laconic in 
_ diſcourſe, reſerved in addreſs, even rough and 
| haſty in his manners; like him alſo, he has a 
frank and upright diſpoſition, a generous and 
feeling heart. I paſs to his public actions. 


His love for independence, ſhewed itſelf long 


before the Revolution. A diſtinguiſhed advo- 
cate at the ſovereign Council of Alſace, he often 


defended individuals and diſtricts againſt the 


deſpotiſm of the feudal lords; he feared not to 
appeal, in more than one inſtance, to the primi- 
kive rights of citizens; he combated, with cou- 
rage, odious privileges; and merited, at once, 
the hatred and the eſteem of the powerful nobi- 
he lity. In 1774, he was led to Paris by the mere 
deſire of pleading againſt the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg, who, by favour of a certain edi, had 
augmented the cruel burthen of the Cortes 
upon his eſtates. He conſidered this great cauſe 
in its various relations to the civil laws, and po- 
litical inſtitutions ; he ſtrengthened his defence 
| with thoſe enlightened axioms to which the Re- 


volution - 


e 
volution owes its origin. His bold pencil pour- 
trayed the inhabitants of the country, the uſur- 
pations of petty tyrants, the opprobrium caſt 


upon the huſbandman, who was metamorphoſed 
by them into an obedient ſlave a beaſt of bur- 
then. His philoſophy prevailed. The Duke 
was condemned in ſpite of the claims which he 
adduced, and the authorities on which he reſted. 
The abuſes, whoſe overflowing tide he wiſhed 
to have increaſed, were arreſted i in their courſe, 
and confined within due limits. 
Rebell, from his youth, ſeemed to have taken 
as his motto: debellare ſuperbos. In fact, the ec- 
cleſiaſtical corporations, the territorial princes, 
the ſovereign council, who deſired the aſſiſtance of 
his pen, and from whom he might have expected 
penſions, places, and honours, had him, con- 
ſtantly, as their opponent. He never ceaſed to 
oppoſe a generous reſiſtance againſt their haugh- 
ty pretenſions, and to echo in their ears, the 
complaints of miſery—the voice of juſtice — the 
| cry of duty. 
| Elected a deputy of Alface, he didinguitied 
| himſelf in the Conſtituent Aſſembly, in that 
_ aſſembly for ever famous; in which knowledge, 
eloquence, genius, ſhone with ſo much bril- 
liancy ; in which ſucceſs was ſo difficult, and, 
conſequently, ſo glorious; in which the people 
. 5 5,045 
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had, as Aber advocates, a Theuet; a Bailli, a 
Chapelier, a Mirabeau; in which the throne 

was ſupported by a Malouet, a Mounier, a Ca- 
Zales, a Maury. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf there, 
by an mviolable attachment to the good cauſe ; 
by a well-modelled eloquence ; by an impreflive 
logic, and by an uncommon degree of informa- 


tion. He occupied the preſident's chair. 
Scarcely had he laid down the title of Conſtituent 


| Legiſlator, when he was named Procuror-general 


Syndic, by the department of the Upper Rhine. 


This office was important, and even difficult to 


fill, It was neceſſary to make the new princi- 
ples triumph in thoſe countries which were ſtill 


in ſubjection to the old prejudices; to ſnatch the 
torches of fanaticiſm from the hands of its moſt 
_ zealous partizans; to repreſs pride and revolt, 


where the diſgraced caſtes preſerved a formidable 


influence. Agitated, over the whole ſurface of 


its territory, by its internal enemies, the depart- 


ment of the Upper Rhine found itſelf, alſo, me- 
naced by thoſe who were without, and to whom 
it ſeemed, at every moment, ready to fall a prey. 
Rewbell neglected nothing to prevent this evil: 
through his patriotic care the moſt vigorous 
meaſures were employed; the police kept an eye 


upon every ſuſpicious character; the magiſtrates 


een their energy—the ſervice of the Na-. 
tional 
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tional Guard became permanent; it was impoſ- 
ſible for the traitors to conſpire to correſpond z 
and the good citizens preſerved, uninterrupted, 
that ſecurity which is the moſt precious of the 
ſocial bleſſings. Nevertheleſs, apprehenſions 
were manifeſted there, at the epoch of the 
10th of Auguſt. Important intelligence ar- 
rived; it was received without any preparatory 
information, without any ſubſequent details. 
The ſentiments and ideas of the generality 
were, at that time, but half regenerated. The 
Monarchy retained rights, whoſe abſurdity did 
not prevent them from being eſteemed ſacred; 
by the effect of an habit, which was called 
duty, a remainder of veneration was felt for the 
thing, and of reſpect for the perſon. It was not 
imagined that the words King and Miſery could 
be coupled together. Some minds, prematurely 
enlightened in their conceptions, from that mo- 
ment, began to organize a Republican ſyſtem. 
They dared to predict every thing—to deſire 
every thing. The people, on the contrary, ap- 
peared content with their deſtiny, and thought 
that they had freed themſelves from their chains, 
becauſe they had broken its firſt links. The 
inviolability of the monarch, the conſtitution, 
their oaths, appeared to them inſurmountable 
barriers. Many perſons have contended, that 
— hege were right 1 in point of morality ; 


they 
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they have, at leaſt, been obliged to own them 
politically wrong. . However that be, the ma- 
jority of the French remained, for a moment, ſuſ- 
pended between approbation and cenſure, ſor- 
row and joy. In the neighbourhood of Rew- 
bell, the alarm was general. The citizens, miſ- 
led by. prejudice, pride, or ignorance, thought 
themſelves univerſally wounded | in the perſon of 
their ancient chief. | 
The army itſelf wavered, and broke out 
into murmurs. It was in preſence of the ene- 
my, it had our territory to defend; and its dif- 
ſolution was apprehended. Perhaps that diſſo- 


lution would have taken place, but for the ef- 


forts of ſome adminiſtrators, and particularly of 
the Procuror-Syndic. He made himſelf ac- 
quainted with the ſentiments of the officers ; : 
he conjured them, in the name of their tountry, 
to keep their poſts, to drive far from our fron- 
tiers the foreign ſatellites ; to await, in the field 
of honour, the reſult of the inteſtine conten- 
tions. They reliſhed his counſels—ſo moving, 
ſo perſuaſive ; and the waves of ſedition, which 
roared aloud, and ſeemed to threaten devaſta- 
tion, were chained within their bed. IS 
His conduct as a member of the Convention, 
contributed n6t leſs to conciliate the public eſ- 
teem. A ſtriking mark of the homage paid to 
his prudence-and talents, was his appointment 
| to 
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to the Committee of Diplomacy. Few men 
poſſeſs more perfectly, than him, the difficult art 
of diſcuſſing the grand intereſts, and maintain- 
ing the relations and connections of nations. 
It is not forgotten that, for ſeven months, he 
expoſed himſelf in Mentz to an increaſing ſuc- 
ceſſion of fatigues and dangers. But it is not 
generally known how painful the taſk which he 
there performed, really was. The intrepid Mer- 
lin (of Thionville) could not, alone, repel the 
. aſſaults and prepare the attacks, propoſe the 
plans, and decree, and execute them at the ſame 
time. Whilſt he triumphed on the northern 
ſide, it was neceſſary that his colleague, on the 
ſouthern, ſhould animate the deſponding ſpirits; 
ſhould caſhier an ignorant or faithleſs officer ; 
ſhould bend a mutinous ſoldier under the yoke of 
diſcipline ; that he ſhould unite military cares to 
civil precautions; ſhould paſs from the council 
to the field of battle, from the field of battle to 


the hoſpitals, from the hoſpitals to the adminiſ- 


trations; ſhould alternately aſſiſt the general and 
the magiſtrates ; ; procure for the troops ammu- 
nition and proviſions ; for the inhabitants the 
protection of the laws; ſhould appeaſe, or pre- 
vent, thoſe bloody quarrels, which were ſo often 

on the point of deſtroying the beſieged by the 

hands of the beſieged themſelves. The indefa- 
. tigable 
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tigable wiſdom of Rewbell ſuſtained the glory 

- of the French name, as worthily as the impe- 
tuous valour of Merlin. If our defenders ſaw 
in the latter their Achilles, they beheld in the 
former their Neſtor. Numbers, diſcipline, per- 
ſevering eagerneſs, nevertheleſs, obtained that 
| ſucceſs to which they were directed. Our forces 
were weakened; the cannon made daily breaches 
in the ramparts; the torrents of fire ſeemed to 
inundate the city; our magazines were emptied; 
famine was on the point of ſweeping away thou- 
ſands of men; the garriſon was reduced to the 
laſt extremity ; they were obliged to capitulate ; 
dhe gates were opened, and Rewbell returned 
to the National Convention. 


He found there all the paſſions leagued to- 


_ gether, all the parties in a ſtate of furious con- 
tention, To lament the ſcene, and to retire 
from it, were, happily for him, the ſame thing. 


The inſurgents of La Loire, at that time, 


_ reckoned the number of their triumphs by that 


of their combats. They ſpread far from their 
homes, as a torrent which nothing can ſtop ; 


they did not merely contend with our armies, 


they deſtroyed them. That of Mentz was op- 


| poſed to them, Rewbell was re-elected commiſ- 
ſioner of it; he continued to ſhare its rigorous 


: deſtiny. It had obſtacles of various kinds to 


| Overcome 3 
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overcome; it was ſupported by his advice and en- 
couraged by his example. He lived like the army, 
expoſed to the attacks of treachery, to the incle- 
mency of the air; he often paſſed the day in the 
midſt of flames, and the night on the ground yet 
moiſt with blood. To him are due part of the 
laurels which they reaped ; envy itſelf could 
not refuſe them to him; ſince he gave the im- 
pulſe to that column of heroes, whom eighty 
thouſand, beſiegers, and two hundred pieces of 
cannon, could not overwhelm ; who, leſs fortu- 
nate in the interior, ſometimes ſurpriſed in de- 
tail, ſometimes ſurrounded in the maſs, revenged 
the cauſe of the people only by multiplying their 
own misfortunes; who covered the eountry, 
which they liberated, with their dead bodies, 
as well as with their trophies; who melted in- 
ſenſibly away like a refreſhing cloud, and fell, in 
the moment of victory, under the blows of at 
implacable enemy, whom they had martally 
wounded. 

His return to the 8 lightened the : 
weight of his labgurs, but not of his cares. On 
the banks of the Loire, he deplored the lot of a 
| few legions ; on thoſe of the Seine, he had to la- 
ment the ſyfferings of a whole nation; here, the 

deluded Frenchmen directed the ſword againſt 
the boſom of their country there, the uſurpers, | 
G his 
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his late colleagues, ſuſpended the axe of their ex- 
ecutioners over every head. Ignorance and 


fury univerſally reigned: he was marked out as 


a mal-content, as a rebel. The agents of the 
police had orders to watch his conduct; more 
than once it was propoſed to decree a mandate 


of arreſt againſt him. His friends a long while 


feared for his life, He himſelf, meanwhile, 
amidſt the moſt horrible anxieties, in concert 
with the deputation of the Upper Rhine, pre- 
ſerved his department from the revolutionary 
rigours, and found the ſecret of being ſtill uſeful. 
On his report, the tyrants were perſuaded that 
they had there no formidable enemy, that their 
moſt trifling decrees were there reſpected; - that. 
a thorough confidence was placed in them. 
«© What villainy!” a moral cenſor may, perhaps, 
exclaim. What an honourable expedient! 


1 will anſwer him. When it is impoſſible 


to vanquiſh chi: no we muſt deceive, we 
muſt ſoften them: prayer is no leſs a virtue than 
courage, when it delivers an innocent victim 
from the ſcaffold. | Beſides, it is by the effect 
that we ought, in this caſe, to judge of the 
_ cauſe. Nor is it yet forgotten that, at this wretch- 
ed period, the whole empire was cruſhed be- 
neath the weight of oppreſſion. Thouſands of 
men, lately Fee free, were conſined in 


dungeons, 


3 
dungeons, or precipitated into the abyſs of an- 
nihilation. Suſpicion, menace, death, hovered 

over every point of our vaſt territory; whilſt Col- 

mar, and the cities around it, preſerved a kind 
of ſecurity. If ſome tears flowed from the eyes 
of their inhabitants; if ſome arbitrary proceed- 
ings excited their ſorrow, at leaſt proſcription 
was unknown to them ; at leaſt they were not 
piled in heaps upon the fatal carriages. Their 
public ſquares were not ſtained with a _ | 
drop of blood. 8 

After the fall of the Trixavies; beitg 2 40 
a member of the Committee of Public Safety, he 
levelled the ſevereſt blows againſt the ſect at that 
time caſt down, but appearing ready to riſe 
again more furious, more terrible than before. 
Every thing announced that the days of our 
mourning were about to recommence; a remain- 
ing horror froze up the ſouls of virtuous men. 
They regarded their victories as the works of 
chance; they doubted of their own union, energy, 
and number; they ſaw in themſelves only a weak 


majority, the neceſſary ſport of events, and which 


might probably be again enſlaved, as it had been 
already mutilated. The plunderers, on the con- 
trary, hardened themſelves againſt a reverſe of 
fortune; their ferocity was converted into rage, 
their ambition into madneſs; they were deter- 
mined to reign or to periſh; this was the oath 
| G 2 3 5 which 
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which they took over the grave of Robefpierre. 


In the midſt of them ſtill roared Billaud, Collot, 


Lejeune, Dubem, and that group of obſcure vil- 


lains fufnamed Hie Cręſt. Lo whatever: place 


they were purſued, they appeared equally formi- 


dable. Their execrations -affrighted the Con- 


” vention, they ſtopped its progreſs at every ſtep of 


its new career. Theſe ſeQtaries applauded only 


the accents of revolt, the vociferations of crime; 


they only welcomed ſuch propoſitions ; they only 


aſſembled together under the protection of daggers. 5 
One of them, pointing to his accomplices and to 
the virtuous legiſlators, cried out audaciouſly, 


4 behold the two parties face to face!” Another 


announced plainly, that “the lion was on the 
Point of awaking;“ that is to ſay, that new ſuc- 


waited the devouring ſyſtem of anarchy. 
Political horizon was overſpread with gloomy 
clouds; our fate was almoſt decided, the priſons, 


the graves, were about to be re-opened, when the 
committees of government determined to unite 
their powers, to combine their talents. The 
Vounds of the ſtate were probed to the bottom; 
their depth was terrible, but the application of 
the remedy ſeemed no leſs hazardous. To ſnut 
up the place of meeting of the Jacobins, ſeemed, 
to moſt of thoſe who deliberated on it, too daring 
a meaſure, When the decree which was to 


authorize 
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authorize it, was ſubmitted to their examination, 

Every.one ſeemed to think that in adopting it he 

was about to decree his own condeimnation; un- 


. . "certainty was in every heart; Rewbell perceived 


it; he was indignant at it. He enumerated the 


| horrible evils which would be the conſequence 


of ſo diſgraceful a timidity: he painted the future 
in the colours of the paſt; he repeated before- 
hand the cries of the wretched country. At laſt, 
joining the energy of action to that of words, he 
read over the propoſition, and ſigned it firſt him- 
ſelf. The anarchiſts remember this; and never 
will they pardon him for it. It is not with men 
of his character that they can hope to capitulate. 
Their batred for him, as well as his for them, are 
inſurmountable barriers. Let no one, in 4525 9 — 
: this work, be aſtoniſhed to find me repeating ſo 


often aſſertions of this nature; it is only to the 


ſuperficial reader that they can appear uſeleſs. 
It is not with the agitating Demagogues as it is 

with the Royaliſt Conſpirators. One would not 
be extremely. ſurpriſed that a Member of the 
Direttory ſhould, upon principle, make common 
cCauſe with the former; for theſe agitators have 
no theory of their own; every kind of poli- 
tical machine ſuits their purpoſe, provided that 

the ſprings are moved according to their wiſhes; | 

they would even bleſs the preſent government, if 


it 


Louis XVIII. the Conte d* Artois, kee. 
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it reſtored to then the double ge of plun- 


der and aſſaſſination. But it is impoſſible to 
ſuppoſe one of our ſupreme. magiſtrates, a chief 


of the Republic, ſo:difintereſted, ſo generous, or 
-rather ſo ſtupid, as to hold out his hand to the 


fugitive Pretenders “, to diveſt himſelf voluntarily 


of his credit, his prerogatives, his honours, in 
order to elevate on their ruins a haughty ſcion 


of this or that dynaſty. I ſhall not therefore ſay 


in future this Member of the Directory is hoſtile 


to the partiſans of Royalty; every one knows, 
ſuppoſes, or imagines that it muſt be ſo; but 1 
ſhall conſider all of them in the relation which 


they bear to the Jacobins. Rewbell had not to 
fear this kind of compariſon. France owes to 

him the ſecond defeat of thoſe perverſe wretches: 
ſhe. owes. alſo. to him the famous treaty of the 
Hague. We had ſubjected Holland by a kind 


of enchantment. The rigours of an extraordi- 


; nary. and propitious winter had hardened under 


the feet of our ſoldiers thoſe waves which had 


been oppoſed, as abyſſes, againſt them; our in- 

fantry had conquered marine forces, ſailors, 
pilots; a whole fleet beheld itſelf encircled by 

our cavalry; 43 A) vanquiſhed people had opened 
their arms to us as friends; they implored out 
ſuccour, and burnt with deſire to range them- 3 


„ The 3 commonly given! in France to the ſod ane 
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ſelves by our ſide under the banners of indepen- 
dence. It was neceſſary to ſerve their intereſts . 
without injuring our own, to unite them to us by 
the double ties of policy and gratitude. The 
reſult of the negociations ſurpaſſed our hopes. 
The treaty concluded a ſhort time after with | 
Pruſſia, a treaty leſs advantageous than, perhaps, 
it ought to have been, but yet a neceſſary one, 
and which we received as a benefit, was alſo the 
work of Rewbell. + 

I have conſidered him as a din, a com- 
miſſioner, a negociator; in the character of gover- 

nor he is not leſs admirable. To the purity of 

His intentions, and the firmneſs of his principles, 
he unites that love of labour, that accuracy of 
judgment, that vigour of mind, that depth of 


POO which charaQterize the real water” 
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; Sion you wiſh to ſtop the mouth 5 ack 
MV. iraſcible declaimers, who, always, actuated 
po by the defire of blaming and of hating, undertake 


to confound every thing by their culpable preju- 
| dices; who more enraged at, their own dif; ace 


than feeling for the public evils, compare, without 8 
ſhame, the 14th of July to the 31ſt of May, and 


the 


is } 


the 16th of Auguſt to the 2d of September; 
who no leſs unjuſt with regard to men than, with 
regard to things, impudently rank in the ſame 
elaſs Buonaparte and Roffignol, Taleyran and the 


Abbe Chales, Carnot and Vadier; who acknow- 


ledge none as honeſt men but themſeves and 


their friends; none as true heroes but the Cheva- 


; liers of Verona; who ſee. in the authors, of. the 5 


Revolution only an impure maſs of reb 


chiſts, and malefactors? Should you. wiſh, I { fay, 


to make them-bluſh for their ridiculous exaggera- 
tions, and, to oblige them to recur. to the old 
adage: There is no rule without au exception? Aſk 
them what they think of Louis-Marie Reyellière 
Lepaux, born at Montaigne, in the department of 
La Vendée, the 25th of Auguſt, 1753. : 


His conduct is a tiſſue of laudable actions, 


which envy herſelf cannot pierce with her darts. 
Perhaps we ſhall not find in it that which ſeizes _ 1 
the admiratien of the multitude, and forms, i in Aa. 
| ſhort time, a glittering reputation. But in its 


minuteſt details, it commands the eſteem, charms 5 


the reaſon, and ſubjugates the heart. 


1 will not dwell upon the hiſtory of his y. yo th. 


It will ſuffice to inform the reader that he Paſſed 
it within the walls of Angers, where he received 
an excellent education, compleated his courſe 


of ſtudies, acquired the title of advocate, ang 


went from thence to Paris to attend the 


Went. 
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hament. This ſituation ſuited him on many 
accounts. It afforded a virtuous man the oppor- 
tunity of protecting the weak, unmaſking the op- 
preſſor, and eauſing the balance of juſtice to in- 
cline to that ſide which the laws directed. What 

taſk could be more worthy. of him! . Revelliere 
was; moreover, entitled to expect no ſmall ſuc- 


Cexſs in it. Without poſſeſſing ſo fertile an ima- 


gination, ſo pure a ſtyle as the literati of the firſt 
claſs, he can expreſs his ideas with method and ; 
elearneſs; his writings always ſhow a ſolidity of 
; principle, and often poſſeſs the charm of deco- 


___ ration] The art of haranguing, without previous 


examination and preparatory labour, of analyſing 


the ſubject of a diſcuſſion, extempore, an art 


which depends on ſeveral phyſical qualifications, 
on a great facility of organs, and, above all, on 
an exceſſive confidence, cannot, fairly, be ranked 

among the advantages with which nature has en- 

dowed him. Nevertheleſs, within the la f five 

years, he has gained ſome triumphs of this kind ;. | 
triumphs ſo much the more honourable, as he is 
too judicious! to ſupply the place of ideas by 
words, that of reaſoning by clamour; and as he 
owed them only to the accuracy af his. genius 
and the vignur of his logic. Since it is true that 
the conſciouſneſs of our powers precedes. in us 
Ao a. he n have n to mene 


with 
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canery had beſet it with ſo many obſtacles, which 


it was fo difficult to ſurmount, without hereditary. 
titles or powerful patrons, without any other eu- 


logiſts than virtue and talents ; the pride of the 


_ celebrated ſolicitors was ſo high, the young coun- 


ſellor was neceſlitated to court their favour. by 


fo abjett a ſervility, by ſo mean a conduct, that 
Revelliere ſoon : changed his reſoluti on and en · | 
gaged in another line. The ſtudy of the human 


mind, and philoſophy, became his principal oc- 


cupation. Returning to the department of 
Maine and Loire, he there attached himſelf 
| chiefly to that ſcience, ſo noble, yet ſo ſimple ; 
lo engaging, yet fo laborious, which ſerves. as a 
baſis to medicine; which alleviates our ſuffers 
ings, prolongs our days, brings man nearer: to na- 
ture, makes him maſter of her ſecrets, fills: him 
with admiration for the leaſt works of the Crea- 
tor, 1, whom it attaches him by the ties of a 
piaus gratitude. Angers owes to his taſte, for 
the moſt uſeful of arts, a botanical garden, of 
which he was, ſucceſſively, the founder and; the 


piofeſſor: nor is this city backward to arme. 


ledge in him a benefactor of mankinßc. 


Not that he took any care to muntecibves | 


the number of his adminiſtrators... He vad 
chere W a third part of the year, paſting eight. 


3 | C months | 
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months but of the twelve, ina little commune, 
called Faye, ſituated on the Lay on. He there 
cofiſecrated His peaceful days to his wife, his his 
chittdreti, and a few neighbouring friends. & 
 reafoner, a Philanthropiſt, an author; he and 
fevülved the hiſtory of mankind ; there calcu- 
ted with à figh, the fufferings of enflaved a- 
tions, and the crimes of defpotiſm ; he formed 
to Himſelf; theories of regeneration ; meditated, 
in ſotne ſort, on our enfranchifement, and, in 
fancy, beheld the Revolution. It began. His 
Aiſcourſes, his writings, favoured its progreſs. 
I Know- that many perſons will allow little merit 
to fuchi x fervice, and, Perhaps, will efteem him 
the'lefs for it. But It i is not from the tribunal of 
the paſſions. that I mean to choofe his judges: 
Ffabmhit” his condut᷑t only to the impartial ob- 
ſefver, to the man who refers all the opinions 
of the moment to the eternal laws of morality ; 
who makes it a poirit of duty to praiſe virtue 
and to condemn vice, on whatever ſide the glory 
or the ſhame may be reflected. Such a man, 
does not confound the Revolution with its difaf. 
ttrous conſequences: He reflects fhat the com- 
mom deliverance, the common felicity, ſeemed 
ready to crown the efforts of the irmovators; 
that their cauſe was truly juſt, ſince their number 
ineluded almoſt the whole of the French nation. 
W'unworthy rivals bave ſeized upon their work, 
Ry _— 
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if they; have; for-a moment; degraded it, we muſt 
not, on this account, condemn its firſt} authors. 


A picture will render this truth more on... | 
I meet in a deſert a miſerable family, they 
breathe there an unwholeſome air; they groan 


in pain, in debaſement ; they complain of injuſ- 


tice, of oppreſſion, - of wants; their lot affegts 


me; I form the deſire, I conceive the hope f 
moderating its rigour, and I propoſe to them to 


ſeek a new aſylum. They follow me, we direct 
our ſteps to climates where our ſpecies is hon · 
oured, where independence awaits us. Already 
the diſtance. diminiſhes, we have advanced above 
half of our way, On a ſudden, harrid cries iſſue 
from the woods which ſurround us; a band. of 


robbers fall upon us, ſword in hand, diſperſe, 
put to flight, or ſacrifice us. Thoſe of us that 


eſcape from them reach home, affrighted, mang- 
led, covered with duſt, with ſweat and blood. 
By. a deplorable fatality, the travellers whom ] 
guided were the victims of my care, Is it the et 
leſs true, that my only crime was that of feeling 


for their ſituation, liſtening to their complaints, 
exerting myſelf to the utmoſt in the ſweet and 
laudable hope of leading them to happineſs? 7 


' Honoured with, the ſuffrages gf a department 


where all parties rendered juſtice to his morality, - 


elected to the States General, Revellière carried 
thither- __ — of principles and that 
energy 
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energy of character, which he has ſince fo often, 
and ſo gloriouſhy diſplayed. The tiers etat, the 
clergy, and the nobleſſe, ſtill deliberated ſepa- 
rately: he was one of thoſe who loudly ſolicited 
their union and their formation into a conſtiuent 
aſlembly. -. Between the avengers of the people, 
and the partiſans of the prince, the ſhock was 
at that time terrible. He fought in the firſt rank. 
He demanded with no leſs obſtinacy, the ſup» 

preſſion of the orders. He regarded it as ac- 

quired; in point of right, even -before the queſ- 
tion was diſcuſſed: and his conviction was fo 


: ſtrong, that he always refuſed to adopt the dif- 


tinQive; habit, the dreſs of etiquette. 
His public conduct, ſubſequent to that 5 


55 offers few remarkable circumſtances. He fol- 


lowed, without deviation, but without cele- 
britys the ſtraight path of civiſm and honour. Too 
; philoſophical to run after that phantom which 
is called reputation; too modeſt to draw upon 
| himſelf, valuntatily, the ſcrutinizing eye of the 
public, and too wiſe to attempt the hopeleſs 
| taſk of converting the wicked, he ſeldom ap- 
peared in the tribune; yet none of his days, 
none of his moments, were loſt to the ſtate. 
His knowledge, without dazzling, ceaſed not to 
diffuſe its beams, and ſerved to enlighten the 
moſt judicious. of his colleagues. In delibera- 
tive aſſemblies, the Wepntetlan of a man does not 
mw 75 alway 'S 


according, to his defires, and produces, without 


looſe. the monſter anarchy, w witho 
that he would- bea around him a. pile of tins 


Ca}: 
ahvays depend upon the number of his has | 


ranges. One who ſpeaks on aft ſubjefts/ and 

on every occafion, may never he :able- te obtain 
@ majority in favour of his ſentiments, whilſt an- 
other, who ſeems to be afraid-of ſhowifig-hinfelf, 


and ſpeaks hut in low voice, makes perfitafion; 


as it were, penetrate! through the veil-[iy-Whiely = 


he is enveloped, influences the minds of mer 


effort, pid movements, and fpontaneous deci. 


ſions. Revelliere did not obtain exabtly- that 
kind of ſucceſs; but in all che ſueeeſſes which 
were gained, he participated; - Not a privilege! 
not an abuſe was deſtroyed, whoſe extitputior 
nme had not previouſſy adviſed or demanded. 
United in heart and in eee the majority 5 
of the legiſlators, that is to ſay, with the authiors 

of the ſocial regeneration; he renounted no on 
of them, he ceaſed not to emulate theft cH,ucd, 
until he ſaw them indirectiy approve of the 
arbitrary executions, look with a complacent 
ſmile on the burning of caſtles, and palliate the 
horror of theſe outrages, by exclelming with a. 
cruel voice: © Is the blood which'is ſhed, then, 
_ fo pure?“ Senſcleſs men! Who chought not 


on the 'conſequenees- of ſuch a ſyſtem; who let 


4 


out foreſecing 


and: ef carcaſſes ; that, having: 'taſt--flan 
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their atlverſaries, he would next ruſs. upon 
themſelves; and dævour them by piecethcal. 
When the aſſembhy, of which he was a member, 
hac yfulfilled its taſk; or rather, to ſpeal more 
| accurately; had completed its ſeſſion, being ren» 
dered incapable of re-election, by the provifions 
af an iill- udged law, he became an adminiſtrator. 
of the department of the Maine and Loire, the 
' fundtions of which office he exerciſed with an 
unabated zeal. His fellow-citizens fouhd him 
ſtill the fame; by adding to his reputation, he 
had not diminiſhed his modefty ; by having ſat 
on the ſummit of power, he had not, in his own 
apinion;'become too great for his new employ- 
ment. His moral faculties had developed them- 
ſelves on a grand theatre: his merits had been 
augmented, but not his vanity. Far different 
from thoſe reformers, whoſe chief ſpring of ac- 
tion was: pride of who, ; ſpeaking inceſſantly of ; | 
their country, were thinking inceſſantly. of them» 
ſelves z who only trampled on the gewgaws of 
hein rivals, in order to add to their own ſta- 
ture who, proud of having vanquiſhed their 
maſters, »wiſhed,” in their turn, to be ſerved; 
_ who: diſdained the man of ſmall fortune, humi- 
liated the indigent; and ſported with the feelings 
of the people; who; hending every neck under 
the yoke of equality, converted their celebrated 
levelling ſtandard into a ſoeptre of deſpotiſm. 


3 His 
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| ing itſelf. The inhabitants of La Vendée began 


( % ) i 
His zeal found other opportunities of diſpluy- 


poſed an alarming reſiſtance to the execution of 


certain laws. Already the flames of diſeord 


burnt in thoſe boſoms where they were ſtirred 


up by fanaticiſm. Revelliere not only foreſaw, 
but endeavoured to prevent the exploſion which 
menaced thoſe countries. Like the benevolent 
Jeſus, he organized a company of apoſtles, who, 


ſpreading themſelves through the country places, 


on market and fair days, proclaimed the princi- 


ples of liberty, recommended a love of order, and 
a reſpect for property and the legal authorities; 
and preached moderation and the ſweets of fra - 
ternity. Unhappily, the beſt advice is almoſt 


always the leaſt followed. Error, ambition, re- 


volt, had alſo their miſſionaries; and theſe found 
the greateſt number of partizans. At their voice, 
the minds of men were irritated, they aroſe in 


rebellion ; on all ſides crowds collected together, 


arms were taken up, execrations were poured 
forth, the cries of death were uttered. Revel- 
liere, and his fellow-labourers, owed their ſafety 


only to the generous zeal of ſome Gendarmes. 


| Nevertheleſs, commotion ſpread itſelf over the 
whole furface of the empire. From the north 


to 'the ſouth, from the weſt to. the eaſt, hcen- 


tiouſneſs and deſtruQtion multiplied their ravages. 
ea ä 


( 6s ) 
The revolutionary torrent rolled at a diſtance the 
| bloody ruins of the throne, and the ſcattered 
pages of the new conſtitution. - Thoſe who were 
unable to re-aſcend its courſe, endeavoured to 
ſtop it by ſtrong dykes : they called together the 
Convention, in whoſe labours he took part. His 
tongue pronounced the word Republic with fo 
much the leſs repugnance, as it had long been 
engraved in his head and in his heart. But he 
declared himſelf a no lefs irreconcileable enemy 
to thoſe ſavage demagogues, whoſe audacity 
was ſo generally ſeconded, whoſe outrages were 


= &@ liberally rewarded. He ſaw in them only de- 


ſtroyers of the human race—tygers, whom he 
was anxious to bind in chains. His reflections 
on the projects, the means, and the character of 
their chiefs, reflections which he publiſhed, and 
to which he affixed his ſignature, appeared ſo 
bold, ſo profound, ſo formidable, that they an- 
ſwered them only by denouncing him as a trai- 
tor, and by devoting his head to the ſteel of the 
_ aſſaſſin. The piece which contained them is re- 
markable in many points of view; it poſſeſſes ſo 


much juſtice, ſo much depth of reaſoning, ſo 


much foreſight; ſuch an integrity of principle, 
ſuch a purity of ſentiment, that I think it my 
duty to tranſcribe it from beginning to end, 


I - Ruta 
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Eero from the Chronicle Paris, No. 42, late 1 66, 


I 1h February, I 79 3. 


ON CROMWELLISM. 


A Stranger to every party, unconnected with the 


leader of any ſe&, whatever may be my eſteem 
for ſome of thoſe men to whom that character is 
attributed; an enemy to all kind of coalition, 
becauſe intereſt, ambition, or prejudice, in a ſhort | 
time, make us imagine that our country is con- 
fined to the narrow circle of this or that faction 3 
but reſolved to exert all my powers, feeble as 
they are, to ſave France from every kind of par- 
ticular domination, whether individual, collec- 
tive, or local, I have coolly reflected on what has 
paſſed, and is paſſing around us, that I might be 


enabled to trace out for myſelf a more certain 


line of conduct. The following is the reſult _— 


my obſervations : 
If there do not exiſt a Cromwell i in the Re- 


public, at leaſt it is certain that there exiſts a 
degree of Cromwelliſm. Some of the moſt ſtrik- 
ing traits in the policy of that celebrated popu- 
lar hypocrite, will prove this aſſertion. 


| He created a ſect of levellers, who, indeed, | 


produced the good effect of degrading royalty ; 


but whoſe object, on the other hand, was to dif- 


credit, in the opinion of the multitude, the true 


friends 
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friends of liberty and equality, who, by their : 
talents and ſkill in the management of affairs, 
might create and ſtrengthen the Republican 
form of government. The object of this ſect 
was, beſide, to diſquiet the citizens with regard 
to the fate of their families, of their property, of 
the fruits of their induſtry, ſo as to make them 
regret their ancient ſtate of ſlavery, and deſire 
again the eſtabliſhment of an abſolute power. 
Finally, the object of the levellers was alſo to 
diſhonour the parliament by violent proceedings, 
by cries of fury, by hurried deliberations, by per- 
fidious attacks continually directed againſt thoſe 
members who could give dignity to the ſenate, 
and lay the foundations of a ſolid government. , 
| Depraved or hired ſpectators, men poſted at the 
avenues of the parliament, inſulted thoſe mem- 
bers who were pointed out as villains and ene- 
mies of the people, becauſe, after ſubverting 
royalty, they would not overthrow the ſtate ; be- 
cauſe they had revolutionary, and not diſorga- 
nizing and anti-ſocial diſpoſitions. Theſe ſpec- 
tators, theſe men ſeconded the faction of Crom- 
well wonderfully in his views of degrading 


the parliament, and bringing it to diſſolution 


without the fear of reſiſtance, either on the part 
of the multitude, to whom it had been deſcribed 
as chiefly compoſed of the enemies of the peo- 
Ple, or on the part of a more informed claſs, who 
DD had 
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had been made to dread its intentions of annihi- 
lating property and induſtry. In a word, the per- 
fidious Cromwell, the ſoul of that execrable ſyſ- 
tem, obliged the parliament to bring to trial the 
traitor Charles before the eſtabliſhment of a new 
government, an act in itſelf juſt and neceſſary, 
but which, by being exerciſed before its youu; 
gave his ambition a greater chance of ſucceſs. 
I.it is thus, that after having affrighted all the 
good citizens, by this conteſt between vice and 
virtue, ignorance and knowledge, plunder and 
property, idleneſs and induſtry, licentiouſneſs 
and liberty ; after having, in ſhort, degraded the 
national repreſentation, he was enabled to dif- | 
ſolve it without a ſtruggle, and to eſtabliſh his 
individual domination on the ruins of the public 
power. It is thus that the Engliſh people, in 
ſpite of their ardent love of liberty, were muzzled 
by him, who conſtantly called himſelf their pro- 
tector and their friend. It is thus, that by artfully 
alarming the citizens with regard to their pro- 
perty and the fruits of their induſtry, the govern- 5 
ment has attempted to muzzle them "ms 
Compare and judge : | | 
Yes, this faction exiſts in the Republic, this = 

faction, weak in numbers, but ſtrong in audacity; 
whoſe project is either to diſſolve the national 
| repreſentation, or to govern it by terror, in order 


to reign by its means; whoſe plan is alſo to con- 
centrate the ſovereignty on a ſingle point of the 
empire, becauſe it will then be much more eaſy 
for the ambitious to ſeize it, than if the exerciſe 
of that ſovereignty ſhould remain equally ex- 
tended over all the points of the Republic, and 
if each diviſion ſhould have an equal influence in 
the political balance. This is the explanation of 


the enigma! This is what they mean by a Re- 


public one and indiviſible! This is the reaſon of 
their continual declamations againſt a; kind of 
federaliſm whoſe exiſtence nobody believes. 

But if there are great traits of reſemblance 
between the Cromwell of England, and the oli- 
garchical crew who wiſh to govern France; 
it muſt be acknowledged there are alſo marked 

differences. The men who compoſe it are, in- 
deed, his equals in villainy, but they have only 
the audaciouſneſs of crime, they poſſeſs not his 
courage. They can only aſſaſſinate, they never 
| could conquer. They are able to confound and 


_ to diſorganize every thing; they are unable to 


re- conſtruct and to govern. Cromwell had an 
ability and a genius whoſe force created power- 
ful fleets and armies. The oligarchical crew of 


France, fince it has obtained the adminiſtration | 


of the war, has poſſeſſed no other ſecret than 


that of letting a great part of our armies melt 


away in three months, notwithſtanding the mil - 
lions 


„ 


ons laviſhed by the Convention for their. 15 5 
port. Finally, Cromwell, underſtanding how to 
direct the reins of government, oppreſſed, it is 

true, the body politic, but he preſerved it from 

death; inſomuch that it retained all the vigour 


Ibe oligarchical crew of France, ſhould it ob- 
tain the domination, being as ſupereminently ig- 
norant of political œconomy and general juſtice, 
as it is expert in intrigue and impudent in ca- 
lumny, would lead France to ſuch a ſtate of dif- 
ſolution, that ſhe would be unable to re-orga- 


nize herſelf on a ſyſtem of freedom, and no other 


reſource would remain to the members of this 
ruined and completely demoliſhed ſtate, but to 
give themſelves up for ever to be graſped by the 
ſacrilegious hand of an ambitious deſpot. 
Is my country then doomed to that exceſs of 5 


ſmame and of ſuffering? No !—It is at leaſt cer- 


tain that a very great majority of the National 
Convention wiſhes to confirm the Republican 
government by a wiſe and popular conſtitution ; 
that Paris, whoſe inhabitants deſire the reign of 
Juſtice and the laws, will not long ſuffer itſelf to 
be tyranniſed over by ſuch an handful of ſcoun- 
drels; or, finally, that the energy of our depart- 
ments: will ſoon reduce them to their Juſt fitua- 
"4 tion. 1 
i ba M. Rev ellier Lg. 
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Such a writing has no need to be analyſed; 


any kind of commentary would weaken it. Re- 


velliere, in publiſhing it, ſecured to himſelf an 
everlaſting claim to the veneration and dps 
of the French nation. 


The more formidable the anarchiſts Sri 
the more he oppoſed their execrable deſigns. 
And when the evil was at its height, when he 


ſaw the temple of the laws demoliſhed; juſtice 


hitting in tears, amidſt its ruins; the aſſaſſins of 
September placed under the egis of impunity; 
_ Marat borne in triumph; the moſt virtuous ſer- 
Vvaants of the nation, the orators of the Gironde, 
loaded with chains; the plunderers formed at one 
time into tyrannical clubs, at another into exter- 

minating battalions; the pikes in their poſſeſſion, 
Henriot at their head, and Robeſpierre in the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety; fearing to participate in- 
directly in the evil which vice was about to perpe- 
trate, he abdicated his functions and returned into 
the maſs of citizens. This act may perhaps incur 
the cenſure of the judicious, if the danger of ſuch 
an example, and the conſequences which it might 


produce, be conſidered. But how laudable, how 
ſacred, are the motives which occaſioned it! how 


can we refuſe the title of heroic magiſtrate to 
the man who, deſpairing of being able in future 
| to ſerye his country, voluntarily lays down the 


auguſt 
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auguſt character with which it had inveſted him, 
and tacitly declares to the uſurpers, that he 
deſpiſes, that he abhors them, and that he would 
think himſelf degraded by fitting near them ; 
who, being able to live in obſcurity amongſt the 


executioners, runs, crowned with cypreſs, to par- 


take the deſtiny of the victims? If I poſſeſſed | 

authentic details of the ſufferings to which he 
was for fifteen months expoſed, I ſhould impoſe 
on myſelf the mournful duty of delineating them; 
IT ſhould enumerate his fears, his wants, his tor- 


ments; and identifying myſelf with his ſituation, _ 


I ſhould eſteem it gratifying, I ſhould eſteem it 
noble to participate their weight. But vague 
conjecture ought not to be ſubſtituted for accu- 
rate details: 0" taſk. is leſs to paint than to 55 
narrate. Ng, i 
His return into the Conventidh: was a x ſhort t time on 
ſubſequent to that of the 73 arreſted, and of the 
22 outlawed deputies. His abdication was con- 


ſidered to be null, from the ſingle circumſtance = 


that it took place at a critical period, during a 


terrible convulſion: and his colleagues received 
him with open arms. He haſtened to them witng 


renewed zeal; exempt from every malignant 
Paſſion. He had experienced the horrors of 
_ exile and of want; he had loſt his friends, trem- 
| bled for his life. Had vengeance, that ſentiment 

no leſs natural than impetuous, for a moment 
overpowered 5 


(2 


overpowered the mildneſs of his affections; had 
he urged the puniſhment of thoſe wretches 
againſt whom he had ſuch weighty ſubjects of 
complaint; had he voted like ſo many others, for 
_ thoſe general meaſures which ſtrike a whole 
party at once; perhaps there would not have 


been room for much ſurpriſe at his conduR. 


The hatred which wickedneſs inſpires, does 
honour to the juſt man, and conſtitutes a part of 
his virtuous ſentiments. And, indeed, to this 
hatred he was not entirely a ſtranger. The tri- 


bunals were mute; the oppreſſors of their coun- 


try, the monſters covered with its plunder, and 
its blood, remained unpuniſhed: he loudly cen- 
ſured this barbarous clemency, he regarded it as 
the completion of our evils, perhaps of our 

- crimes. But he no leſs condemned thoſe arbi- 
trary executions,” of which ſeveral cities became 


the horrid theatres; he thought not that murder 
could be juſtified by reſentment, however legiti- 


mate, and that the dagger of rage ought in no 
caſe to be ſubſtituted for the ſword: of juſtice. 


| Whilſt chere was a general inſurrection on all 
ſides againſt the abhorred ſect, whilſt their chiefs 


were arreſted, were precipitated into the waves, 
or beaten to death with clubs; he turned away 
his thoughts from mournful recollections, and 
ſuffered his moſt cruel enemies to breathe in 
rr. 599-5 bs: 
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mad hatred of thera ſeemed to be abſorbed 5 
in contempt. 


If the face of affairs | is changed; ; 10 our political 35 


fituation ; is ameliorated ; if wiſdom has recon- 
gant dottrines have given way to pratticable 


theories; if we have a code which protects our 


perſons and aur Properiy, we owe it in part 


to Revelliexe, who ſeconding the Commiſſion 


of Eleven with all his powers, was one of 


the moſt laborious, one of the moſt ſkilful ar- 


cChitects of the conſtitutional edifice.. The 
principles reduced into a code,. toward the —_— 
of the third year of the Republic, are thoſe 
which nature, ſtudy, and experience, had long 
before engraven on his heart. Thus have I 
heard him develope them in the national tribune 
France, faid he, France demands of us a 
tutelary government, which ſhall, to a certain 
degree, conciliate different intereſts and different 
opinions. Let us diſtruſt the declamations and 
wild exaggerations of demagogues: let us not 
tiun aſter a vain phantom. The liberty Which 
we require ought to be that of all days. of all 
times; it ought to be a practical, and, as one may 
ſay, an habitual liberty; above all, it ought to 
be adapted to that portion, to that majority of 


the people which i is en of men of infor- 


mation . 


0.38 1 
mation and of property. Men of property have 

in all ſtates a great preponderanee: They may 
be bowed, for a few months, under the yoke of 

a revolutionary deſpotiſm, but they muſt, ſocner 
or later prevail: the laws which conſult their 


8 we porromey are alone ſuch as can ** the * | 


by of time.” 

After the combats of Vendeniaire; a faction 
wiſhed to make the victory their own, to hinder 
te re- elections, and to poſtpone the eſtabliſhment 

of the new ſyſtem. It was counteracted in its cri- 


minal projects by ſome orators who deſerved the 


benedictions of the Republic, but whoſe courage 
was ſurpaſſed by Revelliere. In a ſitting, as 
deciſive as it was memorable, turning toward 


replaced on the ſummit of the Mountain, he ap- 


poalled them by the following apoſtrophe: © You 


ng the : 


with to reign, wretches that you are! you menace 
the virtuous! how ill do menaces proceed from 
your mouths! remorſe ought rather to haunt you 
ke the furies. Do I not fee in the midſt of you 
an individual who, in cool blood, commanded a 
woman to be ſhot, after ſhe had been en 
by his orders, of every article of clothing? 
The public intereſt prevailed; the conflitation 
was about to be put in activity; the members of 
it were to be choſen; the national 


en prepared their liſts. -- Several declared to 
A0 1 him 


J 
| 
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him that they thought of him, that he would bo 


the object of their choice. He combated their 


reſolution; he oppoſed to them not a feigned 


refuſal, but a ſtubborn reſiſtance, which could 


only be ſurmounted by a perſeverance ſtill more 
ſtubborn. So true it is that men of delicacy, men 
of real merit always conceal from themſelves the 


extent of their faculties, always exaggerate. to 
themſelves the extent of their duties. 
His ſentiments and his diſcourſes, kigdveritnie bo 
and his actions, were at all times in uniſon. This 
bas not paſſed unnoticed. The manner in which 
he was named Director, ſufficiently evinces the 
_ eſtimation in which he is held. The Council of 
Five Hundred had placed him one of the firſt in 


the number of candidates: In the Council of An- 
cients, out of two hundred and eighteen ſuffrages, 


he obtained two hundred and fixteen. When he 7 
had taken his place on the eminence of power, 
the moſt flattering hopes were founded on him; 


they have not been deceived. He has maintained 


his courage no leſs firmly than his principles; he 


has not ceaſed to combat the enemies of ſocia! 


order. The proclamations adopted by the Di- 
rectory in the moſt difficult circumſtances, have 


been almoſt all drawn up by him. Of theſe the 


__ generality have produced the moſt ſalutary effects. 
Some have appeaſed, and diſarmed the inhabitants 
of La: . by addreſſing to them theſe con- 


ſoling : 


1 
ſoling ode ee When 4 commune ſhall have 


given proofs of fidelity, the ſtate of ſiege 1 ſhall be 


replaced by a government purely civil, and you 
ſhall thenceforward only have to give yourſelves 
up in peace to your labours. The Directory af- 
pires only at rendering you happy, and ſolemnly 
engages to execute what it announces to you.“ 


Others have affrighted the conſpirators; tiſperſed | 
the groups, made all the ſectaries of anarchy per- 


ceive that the thunder lowered over their heads. 


Faithful to our duty,“ ſaid they in one, * we 
Will maintain the conſtitution with unſhaken firm: 
naeſs. We will make public order reſp Qed : we 
keep our eyes fixed on thoſe” who' ttempt to 
trouble it; and we will repreſs their movements 


| with all the force given to us by thoſe laws with 


whoſe execution we are entruſted. Incapable ._ 


being the accomplices or the inſtruments of any 
faction, we will return with honour into the pri- 


yoate life which awaits us, or we will periſh with 
glory at our poſts.” All theſe proclamations have 


augmented the ſecurity of the good citizens. The 


reader who is a friend to truth, may indeed accuſe 


them of employing too frequently the denomina- 
tion of Royaliſt. It had been laviſhed fo prodigally 


under the reign of the Proſcribers, that a legitimate 


5 authority ought to have ſhewn itſelf more ſparing 


of it. By employing. it unadviſedly there was 
danger of running upon a double rock. On the 
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one hand, it gave the plunderers cauſa to believe 


that it was thought dangerous to mark them out 
by : thei | We e characters 5 on the other 5 it irritated 


aà party which, at that time, it would have been 

better to have treated as auxiliary forces. Placed 

between two hoſtile factions, the patriots ſnould 
not attack them both at once. Their efforts when 

united are formidable; they become an immenſe 

0 weight, in attempting to raiſe which we incur the 

| hazard of being cruſhed. - 


As a private man, e 8 FSI 


our homage. His inclinations are ſimple, kis 


manners pure, his aſſections mild. He may ſerve 


$3, oe! not only to the, citizen, the raagiſrte, 


the 3 Time and his allotted: 1 deſtiny avi : 


take from him a great portion of authority, and of 
| honours, . his. guards, his palace, his directorial 


purple: but bis virtues n nnn, and ba wilt 


"wu en no real loſs, - 


AXAGGERATION ak lee are, Serkips, 
in our prefent circumſtances, the moſt danger 


2 enemies that we have. The latter degtades 


. former 1 wens: the 
49 one 
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one is for ever pointing out to us criminals and 
ſufferings, the other is for ever adviſing vengeance 
and puniſtunent. Both ſet man in oppoſition to 
man, eternize our diſſenſions, and make of the 
French ſoil; as it were, one vaſt field of blobdfhed. 
In vain are our vows diretted to the re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of ſocial harmony; vows alone are inſuffi- 
cient: if we wiſh it to revive, let us ſacrifſce to 
me ſtate a great part of our recollettions; let us 
| ſubſtitute hope for regret;ʒ let us at leaſt agree, 
chat after five years of political uncertainty, as no 
one of us can declare himfelf exempt from mi- 
takes, errors, or faults, we have need of a mutuak 
indulgence. It is time that the eittzen ſhould | 
attach himſelf to the magiſtrate. But ſuch an 
union would difcourage the ambitious; they would 
make every attempt to prevent it, and they would 
| Aeceed but too well. We view men in power 
only through the priſm of prejudice: diſtruſt, 


and contempt are the only food of our minds. 


| Hence that general uneaſineſs, that deſire of 
change, which ſeems every day ready to bring on 
us the horrors of a new ſubverſion. I ſhall not 
| infer that we ought to intoxicate with flattery the 
chiefs of the Republic; that we ought to deify 
Paul Francis John Nicholas Barras. But I think 
it of i importance to render public the good which 
he has done, in order to give tranquillity to a 
rene fill alarmed, in order to take from the 


wicked 5 


(9e 9 


wicked. their e hope of engaging him 4 in ; 


their conſpiracy. ; 


It is true that: "Y a — hon a ak 


0 marked him with unlimited reprobation. 


According to them, it is impoſſible, without the 
moſt culpable partiality, to write a word in his 


favour. But they have alſo ſaid, they have re- 
peated Fi hundred times, that: his new functions 
were incompatible with his age, that he governed 
in contempt of the - conſtitutional laws. Their 
e en on this head were even changed into 


certainty; they. looked on his filence as a, confeſ- 


Gon, and, finally, they gave him the ſurname of 


The Young Director. If they were miſtaken on this 5 


| Point, may they not have deceived "themſelves on 
others? Would not prudence, and juſtice require 
Barras was born at 


of us a further examination. 
| Foxemphoux, i in the department of the Var, on 
the zoth of June, 1755; he was proclaimed a 


. member of the Directory on the 25th of Ottober, 
1795 and conſequently he was at that period 


forty years and near four months old. The firſt 


5 


charge, therefore, alledged againſt him, and daily 


repeated as certain, is only an eftabliſhed error, a 
conſecrated falſhood. In the: courfe of theſe me- 
moirs, we ſhall clearly ſee to what the other accu- 


| ſations may be reduce. 

Before philoſophy nad levelled Fn different 
| rauls, Barras might have been proud of his an- 
ceſtors. 
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ceſtors. No man is, at the ſame time, ſuch a 
plebeian in heart, and ſuch @ patrician in origin. 
In the country where he firſt ſaw the light, daily 
| homage was paid to the antiquity of his name 
and the bravery of bis anceſtors; it was ſaid of 
the beſt titled families, they are as noble as the 
' Barras'; and of the 1 as old as the 
rocks of Provence. 
„ Fortune had opened to him the carerr of ums 0 
his-inclinations led him to embrace it; and he 
entered into the ſervice. He firſt acted as volun- 
teer in the Dragoons of Languedoc, he ſoon 
obtained a commiſſion, and went to the Ifle f 
Fance with his relation, the governor of that 


land. War ſcemed ready to break out in India; 


the defire of facing its dangers made him enter, in 
17735, into the regiment of Pondicherry. He ob- 
- tained the rank of lieutenant in 1980, and that of 
captain in 1984. The latter devolved to him by 
order of ſeniority. Until this time his conduct 
© preſents nothing remarkable. He had indeed 
_ Exhibited ſome proofs of valour, and had given 
3 into ſome of the errors of youth. 5 
In 1796 he embarked on board a ſhip, called 
the Duc de Duras. This veſſel, ſurprized by a 
' tempeſt, was wrecked, about midnight, not far 
from the Maldive iſlands. The dangers of the 
ſea are, it is well known, the moſt terrible of any; 
. braveſt mariner Joſes the uſe of his ſenſes, 
3 L when 


1 
when the wind4 carries away his ſails, and breaks 


his maſts; when the machine, to which his deſ- 


tiny is intruſted, burſts its ſides, and converts it- 


| ſelf into an abyſs. Ready to deſcend into the 
wide and watery grave, he has only ſtrength 


enough left to direct his vows to heaven. In 
the preſent inſtance, however, the crew retained 
a certain degree of energy. . Barras animated 


their hopes. It was propoſed to conſtrudt a raft: 


in ſuch caſes moſt propoſitions are paſſed unani- 
mouſſy. The crew ſet to work immediately ; 
they put together ſome planks, they faſtened _ 


them, the raft was ſet afloat, and every one 


ſought his ſafety upon it. All haſtened to ſecure 


places, all crowded upon it at once. Barras, 
alone, coolly awaited his turn. He withed to foo - 
bis companions in misfortune all embarked, all 
ſaved before himſelf. He eſcaped, one of the 

| laſt, from the horrors of a danger continually in- 


creaſing. At length they puſh off; the veſſel is 
left a prey to the waves, and the little colony, 


thanks to their floating bridge, land on a ſavage _ 
iſland. There they ſuffered the moſt dreadful 
hardſhips, conſumed the ſmall portion of provi- 
ſions which they had preſerved ; and, at laſt, had 
nothing but a little ſpoiled rice left to eat. The 


natives of the country obliged them to keep 


themſelves continually on their guard; and ſeem- | 
ed wery inſtant ready to attack them, Scarcely 


did 


i WY) 
did they dare to quench their thirſt, leſt the ſa - 
vages, according to their cuſtom, ſhould have 
poiſoned the fountains and pools.” It was not 
till after a month of the moſt wretched exiſtence, 
that is, not till after an age of miſery, that aſſiſt- 
ance reached them, and that they were conveyed 
to the coaſt of Coromandel. Barras arrived at 
Pondicherry in want of every thing ; without 
ſtockings, and almoſt without clothing.“ He 
fought there during the ſiege which that city 
ſuſtained againſt the Engliſh. General Belcombe 
employed him conſtantly on the moſt important 
expeditions. In a deciſive ſortie, which the be- 
ſieged attempted as an effort of deſpair; he en- 
truſted to him the direction of the column of 
attack. Some confuſion in the orders, and ſome 


| imprudent eagerneſs in advancing, threw our 


' ranks into diforder. The front of the column 
which was marching to the attack gave way, re- 
treated, and was cloſely purſued by the beſiegers. 
| The field of battle was already ſtrewed with our 
dead, our troops, flying in confuſion, blocked up 
the defiles which led to the city. Barras, at the 
head of his diviſion, ſuſtained the fierceſt ſhock 
of the enemy, checked their impetuoſity, forced 
them to keep within their entrenchments, ſuc- 
ceeded in rallying the fugitives, and gave the 
BY Firnck time to effect their retreat. When Pon- 
L Jö 
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dicherry, attacked by ſea and land, preſſed by 
fire and ſword, opened its gates to the Engliſh, 
he ſtill defended the poſt entruſted to his valour. 
But his efforts were no longer of any avail : he 
left that country, and ſet ſail: for France. 
Off Cape St. Vincent, the veſſel in which he 
was, and which was called the Sartine, had to 
ſuſtain a combat of the moſt unequal, the moſt _ 
odious nature. Although it had hoiſted a flag 
of diſtreſs, an Engliſh veſſel hailed it, and over 

whelmed it with diſcharges of artillery. The 
crew, ſtruck with ſurpriſe and dread, knew not 
| how to reſiſt; every ſhot added to their diforder, 
and threatened entirely to deſtroy them: they 
_ oppoſed, to formidable broadſides, nothing but 
_ cries and lamentations ; every one gave himſelf 
up for loſt, when Barras ruſhed through the 
midſt of a torrent of fire toward a white flag 
_ which hung at the ſtern of the Sartine, and which 
| ſerved as a pretext for the brutal fury of the 
_ aſſailants. By tearing down, with his own hand, 
this ſignal of death, he prevented a total deſtruc- 
tion; for the veſſel was —— on the 4887 of 
On his arrival in Free anxious to encounter 5 
new dangers, he embarked on board the ſqua- 
diron of Admiral Suffrein. He was at the en- 
1 em. of St. Jago, where he diſplayed the 


| greateſt 5 


e 
greateſt m in the midſt of the moſt ible 


dangers. Subſequently to this expedition, he 
_ contended againſt the government in general, 
and the miniſter Caſtries in particular, with an 
energy prematurely diſtinguiſhed. At that time, 
every one of us, in the preſence of our ſuperiors, 
| had the timidity of a ſubje& ; he carried, per- 
haps, too far the loftineſs of a free man. I ſay 
too far, becauſe experience has proved to us, 
that by attacking the depoſitaries of power, we 
prepare the triumph of anarchy, and that anar- . 


chy, when triumphant, ſhowers down upon em- 


Pires every kind of evil at once. Other events 
led him to the Cape of Good Hope, where he 
ſerved under General Conway. He undertook 
to defend the honour of the ſoldier, (oppreſt 
without pity and without ſhame) againſt military 
deſpotiſm. This philanthropic zeal was badlß 
| rewarded. In ſpite of the advantages which his 
birth gave him, he was accuſed of a breach of. 
diſcipline, and branded as guilty of infubordina- 
tion. The court had done more: in conſequence 
of ſome ſtruggles, too bold without doubt, and 
the cauſe of which I have related, it had iſſued 
arbitrary orders againſt him, which, however, 
were not put in execution. Hence it was that 
the Revolution found him, as might be expected, 
ready to ſecond all its endeavours; for among 
nations in a ſtate of crifs, the love of the govern- 


ment 
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ment which is ariſing, is little more than the ha- 


tred of the ent which has been over - 
thrown. Tn, 
From the commencement of 1303 he wrote . 


againſt the diſorders of the courtiers ; he ex- 


poſed the baſeneſs of their protectors. If I do 


not point out more particularly the perfons 
againſt whom his firſt attacks were levelled, it is 
becauſe reſentment is not juſtice; and becauſe 
the man of integrity, whatever cauſe he may 
have embraced, reſpects misfortune, and does 
not ſeek, with a ſacrilegious foot, to trample on 
the aſhes of the dead. On the 12th, 13th, and 
_ 14thofJ uly, he joined the noble band of infur- 
| gents who reduced the Baſtille. After the Re- 


volution, he ſerved as adminiſtrator of the depart- 


ment of the Var; and as civil commiſſioner of 
the army of Italy. He was appointed member 


of the High Court, that tribunal which was to 


have judged at Orleans the Duke de Briſac, and 


ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, but which 


was ſpared ſo rigorous a ſervice, The priſoners 
were ordered to Paris, and in their way thither 
fell by the daggers of a band of aſſaſſins. Before 
this fatal event, Barras had dared to demand the 
_ depoſition of the King; a bold opinion, which, 
at that time, could have found few ſupporters, 
but which, nevertheleſs, does honour to his fore - 
= ſight. In t it, the ſubſequent ſiruggles 


would 


„ 
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would have been avo ided ; the throne would 
have been broken in pieces without the aſſiſt- 
ance of the multitude ; the power, inſtead of be- 
ing annihilated, would have only changed hands ; 
one government would have been ſubſtituted for 


. another, and anarchy would have been weighed 


| down by the preſſure of the law. His courageous 
zeal contributed very effectually to the victory 
of the 1oth of Auguſt. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
among the principal actors of that day: and the 
intolerance of the malcontents would be blame- 
able, were they to charge him with this as a 
crime. Courage is always valuable, and its va- 
| lue is independent of this or that opinion. 


| Whoever, having embraced the fide which he 


thinks the beſt, defends it with energy, merits 
tte eſteem of his rivals. Charette thought dif- 
ferently from me; I deſired his deſtruction, 1 
fought againſt him, but I never deſpiſed him. 
Elected to the Convention, Barras obtained 
from it the title of commiſſioner, and repaired to 


the department of the Lower Alps, to haſten the 7 


_ recruiting. He was on miſſion on the 31ſt of 
May, and learnt the outrages of the factious only 
from their own reports. They painted their vic- 
tims to him as culpable enemies, real conſpira- 
tors; and the deteſtable ſucceſs of their party 
as the triumph of his country. According to 
them, they were to ſave en, thing; their 


power 
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ing phalanxes, and to ruſh againſt Paris; an in- 
 furreQtion, laudable and ſacred in its principle, 

but which muſt have been diſaſtrous in its con- 

ſequences. In fact, the traitors, from that time, 

. _ reigned deſpotically ; they at once decreed: and 

_ executed the law; they direfted at their will, the 

_- treaſures and the armies of the ſtate ; they had 
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; power 1 was the port open to all, during the tem- 
peſt : the journals of that time were. ſold to 
them; their echoes alone, were permitted to be 
| heard. They deceived Barras, as they did ſo 
many others; or, to ſpeak more accurately, they 
kept him in ignorance of every thing. Beſides, 
the ſtate of circumſtances was imperious. A ge- 
neral convulſion would have completely deſtroyed 
the ſtate, Whether through blindneſs, or weak- 
| neſs he conſented to receive the impulſe from 
| them. It was, indeed, terrible: it produced, 
in general, atrocious crimes, and prodigious ex- 
| . let us conſider it with relation to Bar- 


on all dew Abdi wk ods againſt the | 


conquering party, the deteſtable party of Marat 
and Robeſpierre. No one would acknowledge, | 


as the central and ſupreme authority, a body 


- mangled and mutilated in its ſoundeſt members. 
From the midſt of the great cities aroſe me- 
nacing clamours, cries of war. Their inhabi- 


tants threatened to form themſelves into aveng- 


in 


* < 8. bY ne 
549 in PRO FER a | perfef ananiniey; and immens 
reſources. Our inſurgents in the departments, 


on the contrary, wanted proviſions, arms, money, 
and union. They haſtened along the ſame road; 


but their wiſhes led them toward points diametri- 
cCally oppoſite. Some of them were eager to join 


the rebels in La Vendée, others fwore to com- 


bat every enemy of the new laws; Lyens pro- 
| Poſe to elevate. the throne ; Bourdeaux only 
aſpired at confolidating the Revolution; the fu- 
_  gitive deputies took the honourable title of Re- 
publieans; and Wimpfen, the General whom 
| they placed at the head of their battalions, was a 
| __ 1 do not heſitate te affirm, that at that 
period a complete ſubmiffion could alone mode · 
mts the horror of our fate. If it is ahvays glo- 
rious to puniſh the wicked, it is not always pru- 


dent to irritate them. In the political theatre, 


as in the field of war, it is, ſometimes, right to 
give ground to one's adverſary, to fall back be- 
fore him, in order to attack him afterwards with 


Many Frenchmen aQted without foreſight, they 

fell into repeated errors, ſome of them committed 

real crimes: Toulon gave itſelf up to the Engliſh. 

Eo the Engliſh! thoſe barbarians, who only 

entered it to bind in chains the Republicans, to 
wy ne our nn reduce our fleet to. aſhes. 
| M „ 


advantage, and to make him tremble in his turn. 
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This act of treaſon had dreadful conſequences: ; 
the example ſeemed to be contagious. Already 


a communication was eſtabliſhed between the 
traitors of the naval force, and thoſe of the army. 


Brunet, the general, was haſtening to ſecond the 
Admiral Trogoff: one wiſhed to receive the 
Engliſh into his camp, as the other had into his 

ports. Barras, informed of theſe plots, prevented 

their execution by a proceeding, the boldneſs of 


which aſtoniſhes even his calumniators. He was 


| purſued on all ſides 5 the tocſin Was ſounded Kt 
- againſt ; him 5 his perſon was inſecure; his pro- 
perty was ravaged; a price was ſet upon his 
: head. Arriving at Pignans, he was attacked in 
his carriage; he ſeized his ſabre, and ſeconded 


by two dragoons, who alone remained faithful to 
him, he eſcaped from his opponents, leaped on 


horſeback, and haſtened to St. Tropès. He there 
declared his  POWers to an officer of marine, . 
named Martin, and to the Mayor of Hallier; | 
procured, by their aſſiſtance, a ſmall veſſel and 
| ſome ſailors; put to ſea by night; approached - 
Nice under favour of the darkneſs ; arrived there 
: unexpettedly, preſented himſelf boldly before 
the criminal aſſociates of a foreign power, and 


dared to arreſt Brunet at the head of his army. 


His efforts, his exhortations, at length awaken- 3 


ed in the breaſts of the ſoldiers a hatred of the 
- Engliſh 


n 
Engliſh name; he recalled them all to _— 
duty ; reſtored them all 'to their country. 


gether with them, he marched againſt Day ; 
that guilty city, but whoſe ſufferings have fully 


expiated its guilt. He organized the troops 
which haſtened in crowds againſt its walls. 
Whilſt his four colleagues gave the impulſe on 
the right, he directed it alone on the left: 


He mounted, ſword in hand, to the affault of 
fort Pharon, and penetrated into the city, after | 


two days and two _— of nen fatigue; 
and combats. 


Io ſuch exploits, to ſuch Süssen ede 
the moſt afflicting ſevereties, the moſt painful ſen- 
8 ſations. I am obliged to call to mind the idea of 
them; I will not trace their picture. Often 
enough has that painful taſk been fulfilled by 


others; often enough, have others involuntarily 


prepared new triumphs for licentiouſneſs, by di- 
viding the citizens, by filling the hearts of one 
party with hatred, and thoſe of another with fear. 
At the end of a revolution it” is neceſſary that 
- morality ſhould remain, in certain reſpects, ſubor- 
dinate to policy. There are details which a wiſe 
man obliges himſelf at ſuch a time to forget; the 


agitators, on the contrary, recal them to mind 


with a perfidious addreſs. I think I hear their 79 5 
echoes repeating every inſtant in the ears of 


| Barras—* The Royaliſts have periſhed; tia 
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your million, at Toulon; the men of integrity 
know this; they will never pardon you, Ceaſe 
to make à common cauſe with them; by ſaving 
them you deſtroy yourſelf.” I truſt that he will 


not be the dupe of theſe deceitful prophecies. 
More ſincere, more conſoling in mine, I will ſay 
to him, as I have ſaid to the government, men of 
integrity are the only equitable judges, They 
alone, I will add, calculate, how far men are 
controuled by circumſtances ; they ought not to 


be confounded with their pretended interpreters, 
thoſe furious wretches always armed with the 


ſword of Vengeance, 2 They weep, it 18 true, over : 
the ruins of the fouth; but they remember that 


you were not at Paris, when the plunderers ſeized 


with their bloody hands the reins of empire, that 
their communications with you were cut off, for 


three months, by the Marſeilloife army; that y ou 
were at laſt deceived by unfaithful reports; that, 


moreaver, Toulon had invited within her walls 
our moſt cruel enemies; that the Engliſh flag had 
waved on her citadels; that you found there our 


laws trampled under foot, two of your colleagues 


in chains; that your orders were executed by the 
light of that vaſt conflagration which devoured 


our magazines, our fleet, and our arſenals. It is 


| principles have long been known: lenity is n 


their eyes only @ contemptible weaknefs; Wo- 


ever 


5 5 
ever has for an inſtant diſpleaſed them is to them 


a deteſted enemy. In their myſter ious examina- 


tion, they require of men in power an account af 
their minuteſt actions; they offer them the ex- 
cluſive choice of two different rewards, the civic 
palm or the branch of cypreſs. For them there 
is no medium; they either bleſs or execrate, they 
deify or proſoribe. If their reign ſhould return, 
Thibaudeau and Tallien would aſcend the ſame 
ſcaffold I re-afſume the courſe of my narration. 


The priſons. of Marſeilles were to have been 


violated : the priſoners were threatened with a 
general maſſacre. Barras expoſing himſelf to the 
_ hatred of Robeſpierre and his aſſociates, cauſed 


Guiraud and Mayer, the authors of this neee 1 5 


plot, to be arreſted. He ſent them to Paris, to 
be brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal: 
At that time much leſs was ſufficient to-cauſe the 
| diſgrace of a public functionary. The tyrants 


did not overlook this: they wiſhed to ſeize him: 


| three times did they ſign mandates of arreſt 


hazardous: they dreaded the efforts of an impe- 
tuous deſpair, of a tried and ſteady valour. On 
this occaſion their timidity prolonged their ſuſ. 


againſt him. But the execution appeared to them 


pence. Barras remained at liberty: and they had 


| ſoon reaſon to repent of it. He ceaſed not to 
| ſpeak —— ing a. with the Wu. 


of indigaation. * 
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Notwithſtanding the information he received, 


be would not quit his reſidence, even for a night. 


He, however, put himſelf in a ſtate of defence; 


he ſignified to his enemies that he would kill any 


of their ſatellites who ſhould attempt to arreſt 


him. They then endeavoured to get rid of him 
by other means; they wiſhed to ſend him to the 


army of the Rhine. He refuſed, declaring that 

his preſence was neceſſary in the Convention. 
This was true; he ſerved the Convention on the 
gth of Thermidor (July 27th) with a deciſive 


ſucceſs. He ſpoke laſt in the debate which pre- 
_ _ ceded the puniſhment of the traitors. He climbed 


on a bench, and darting from thence into the 
Tribune, conjured his colleagues inſtantly to riſe, 


that they might ſave their country, Although _ 
the Journals mention nothing of this action, and 
this expreſſion, it is certain that he contributed to 
determine the -arreſt of Robeſpierre. He did | 


more ; he accepted-the command of the armed 


force. During the whole night he traverſed that 


immenſe city, where the inhabitants were aſſem- 


bling tumultuouſſy and taking up arms; where 
the ſatellites of crime, and the avengers of hu- 


manity, were confounded together in their march; 
where terrible voices cried to them on one ſide: 


ſuccour the Convention! on the other, rally around | | 
the Commune ! where a whole people ſeemed ready 
to ps itſelf i into the abyſs of annihilation, He 


"had 5 


. 


had raiſed; his 4 againſt n inithe ſenate, 
in the field of honour. he overpowered it with 
his ſword. In vain do ungrateful men ſuggeſt, 
that his principal motive was perſonal ſafety. By 
- theſe odious ſubtleties, doubts may be raiſed with 
regard to the beſt actions, the moſt illuſtrious 
ſervices; morality: becomes a problem: by this 
_ reaſoning, Pichegru no longer merits the title of a 
hero; he appears only as an ambitious man, defirous 
of elevating himſelf to the higheſt pitch of glory; 
5 and, in like manner, the rich man who empties 
bis purſe into the hand of the indigent, is only 
acdtuated by a ſelfiſh deſire of varying his pleaſures, 
and of taſting the ſatisfaction of a tranquil con- 
| ſcience. During ſeveral hours, the General of 
Thermidor braved the roarings of a furious horde, 
the popularity of the dictator, the ſword of Hen- 
5 riot, and the artillery of his formidable cannoneers. 
Ile ſhowed himſelf in every ſpot where the danger 
was imminent, where the courage of the good 
citizens needed to be re- animated; he would not 
quit the field of battle until the cauſe of the 
nation was victorious; until the uſurpers had 
expiated by a terrible death the enormities of an 
execrable life. In a word, he may be locked 
upon as the chief actor in that day, which opened 


thouſands of priſons, which cloſed thouſands of 
graves. 


He 
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He has ſince contended againft thoſe men of 
too great iraſcibility; who look on generoſity as a 
weakneſs, forgiveneſs as a crime. He has op- 
poſed. with all his power, the diſaſtrous effect of 
private reſentment. He ſhewed himfelf 'to ad- 
vantage on the 12th of Germinal *, on the gth of 


Prairial f, and on every occaſion of importance. 
Ves, even in Vendemiaire,” will the crowd of 
his enemies exclaim. Since they have made the 
_ obſervation, I ſhall not contradict them; whilſt I 


continue my diſſertation on men, I ſhall omit my : 
ſentiments with regard to events. , 
The Triumvirate being deſtroyed, thanks were 


univerſally given to the Convention; its praiſes . 
were re- echoed in the theatres and public places. 
But every thing here below is temporary, and 


unfortunately gratitude is ſubject to the common 


law. An unforeſeen error, a puerile incident, 
deftroyed this valuable harmony. In one of its 
ſittings, the convention, incited by a patriotic 
enthuſiaſm, decreed that the hymn of the victors 
mould be again brought into celebrity; that 
Hymn which the ſe& of murderers had for a 


moment feiged on, as they had ſeized - on our 


arms; but which had confirmed the valour of 


dur heroes, which had made our enemies trem- 
ble, and which the nation had applauded, eren 
before 


the * Abs | 9 May 24. 


before the aſſaſſins conceived a hope of triumph: 


Immediately, ſenſeleſs or perfidious men aſſerted, 
that they wiſhed to rebuild the edifice of terror. 


Ihe timid citizens were alarmed; and alarm 
led to outrage. They ruſhed in crowds to the 


ſquare of the Carouſel: they environed the 
| Tuilleries, the hymn was not executed: a decree 
was reviled, and violated even under the porti- 


coes of that palace, where, on the preceding 


evening, it had been paſſed by the legiſlature. 
Reſentment preſently made a rapid progreſs in 
the minds of both parties. The Convention 
was regarded only as a band of villains; the 


Creft, the Thermidorians, the Federaliſis, were con- 
demned in one common decree. They became 
irritated in their turn; they perſuaded them- 
ſelves that Paris was peopled by none but 
 counter-revolutioniſts. The future was, to their 


eyes, overſpread with gloomy clouds; they were 
inſtigated by fear to attempt to retain their 
power. They proclaimed the laws of the 5th 
and 13th of Fructidor “. Theſe laws ſeemed, at 


the firſt view, an attack upon the rights. of the 
people; and yet they favoured the eſtabliſhment 


of the conſtitutional government. As a repre- 
ſentative I ſhould have oppoſed them, as a 
citizen I gave them my ſuffrage. In the critical 


ſtate in which we then were, ſach a proceeding 


* Auguſt 22, and 30. | 4 
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feemed to me moſt prudent. Others thought 


differently from me; I am far from cenſuring 


them. Had the Primary Aſſemblies of Paris 


unanimoufly rejected the re- election of the Fwwo 
Thirds, had they even rejected the conſtitution 


itfelf, F ſhould have thought their conduct in 
thoſe reſpects unimpeachable. But they declared 
themſelves permanent; this was their firſt error; 


they ſpoke as ſovereigns, this was their firſt 


fault; they organiſed themſelves into battalions, 


this was their firſt crime. The chiefs who miſled 


them, will never be able to exculpate themſelves. 


Will they ſay that the aſſemblies were compoſed, 


in general, of worthy individuals? This is ac- 
. knowledged. That they were guided only by 
their own impulſe? All France denies it. That 
no outrage would have fulſied their ſuccefſs? 


This aſſertion is little better than abſurdity. 


What! did you ſet afloat every paſſion? Blind 


declaimers! did you light in every heart the de- 
vouring flames of vengeance? Did you put at 
once in motion fifty thouſand men, without diſci- 


pline, without ſubordination, without union? 


Did you, after putting arms into their hands, 
point out to them a ſmall number of adverſaries, 


and fay: * Behold the executioners of your 
country!“ And did you notwithſtanding imagine 
that every one of them would ſcrupulouſly reſpect 


the feeble barriers of morality? Undeceive your- 
: ſelves! 


3 AT 

ſelves! It is eaſy to produce an inſurrection: it is 
difficult to direct it. They who are freed-from 
the bonds of ſociety, follow only natural impulſe : 
the paſſonate man threatens, the man of brutality 
ſtrikes, the man of cruelty aſſaſſinates. I have in 

my own mind the cleareſt conviction, if victory 
had ranged herſelf under your ſtandards, that 
murders would have been committed; that the 
| ſenate would have been diſſolved; that the ſec- 
tionaries, whilſt ſcarcely maſters of the field of 
battle, would have divided themſelves; that ſome 
would have demanded the eſtabliſhment of the 
conſtitution, others the reſtoration of the monar- 
chy; that theſe latter would have differed in 
their wiſhes, and would have fought for the 
choice of a deſpot; that three or four parties 
would have been formed; that the departments 


and the armies would have taken part in theſe 


terrible ſtruggles; in ſhort, that fury would have 
again torn the entrails of our country. Since 
' ſuch would have been the probable conſequences 
of the attack, reſiſtance was juſt. Reſiſtance is 
indeed a natural right. It is permitted againlt 
the wicked and even againſt the virtuous, If 
Socrates were alive, and were to direct a ſword 
againſt my life, if I were ſure that the blow 
would reach me; ſhould I not haſten to prevent 
it, and __ with regret) to pierce his heart? 
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I will not, however, celebrate a victory, but too 


memorable, but too dearly purchaſed. I will not 


hold it up to Barras as a proper ſubjeC of exul- 


tation. Few are the admirers of thoſe laurels 
which a civil war produces. He who reaps 
them, far from binding them upon his brows, 
ought to offer them up, moiſtened with his tears, 


upon the altar of his country. | 
It is upon his conduct, after the absent, that 


I find it pleaſant to enlarge. A furious ſoldiery, 
intoxicated with wine and blood, ſpread them- 
ſelves through every quarter of the city, affrighted 
the citizens, threatened to violate the ſanctuary 
of their houſes, and imperiouſſy demanded, as 
the recompence of their labours, a general pil. 
lage. He redoubled his eſlorts to reſtrain them. 


He paſſed the night at the out- poſts. Some were 
recalled to the laws of honour by his exhorta- 
tions: others were arreſted by his orders; all 


| beheld the ſevereſt chaſtiſement hanging over 


them: he proclaimed that thoſe who violated | 


perſons or property ſhould be inſtantly ſhot. It 


was he alſo who recommended the diſarming of 


thoſe cannibals who had been diſgorged into the 


field of combat by the priſons, and of whom 


| policy at that time made uſe, as an admiral uſes 
5 red-hot ſhot. 


Reſentment and prejudice have nevertheleſs 


perſiſted in purſuing him in his new career. At 


three 


E ©) 


three different periods has his arm been raiſed 
againſt the conſpiring demagogues; but no one 
ſeems willing to remember this. It has been 
pretended that he approved their ſyſtems, that 
he favoured their plots. How improbable an 
accuſation! how can it be believed that a man 
in the higheſt elevation of power ſhould become 
a conſpirator? A confpirator is almoſt always 
inſtigated by ambition; and the ambitious man 
is ever anxious to change his ſituation; but one 
who is ſo exalted cannot change his ſituation 
without degradation. If the anarchiſts, when 
victorious, had given themſelves a chief, their 
choice would doubtleſs have fallen on a man in 
their eyes irreproachable: they would have pro- 


claimed Amar or Vadier, Duhem or Billaud. 


Finally, the ſecrets of the heart are myſteries, 
which time alone can penetrate. The enemies 
of Barras then determined to wait. Uſeleſs 
_ caution! No diſcovery has juſtified their conjec- 
tures. Barras voted, like his colleagues, for the 
_ cloſing of the Pantheon, for the diſperſion of the 
Incendiary groups, for the arreſt of Babœuf. He 

ſhowed himfelf even more rigorous than them 
with regard to the revolted legions. His advice 
was, that they ſhould be either diſarmed with 
diſgrace, or executed by martial law. It has 

been ſaid that the plots of the 2 1ſt of Floreal*, 
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had they ſucceeded, would not have been direfted 
againſt him: the rebels had determined different- 
ly. Roſſignol had perſonally undertaken to ſeize 
him with his own hand; he had- promiſed his 
head to the conſpirators. It has been alſo aſ. 

ferted, that he was abſent from the Luxem- 
bourg during the attack of the Camp of Gre- 
nelle: this is a fact which, as well as his age, 
has been falſely ſtated. 
If Jam aſked to what cauſe I attribute hes 
numerous errors of the public, (the public often 
too ſevere, but nevertheleſs judicious, and ſtill 
more remarkable for the accuracy of its feeling 
than for the ſeverity of its deciſions) this is what 
truth obliges me to anſwer. Barras, in the choice 
of his connections, has not ſufficiently followed 
the example of his colleagues; and this has 

fometimes made appearances ſeem againſt him. 
Certain men, deſtitute of honour, had a ſhare by 
their ſuffrages in his elevation: he thought 
| himſelf bound to make ſome return to them; he 
has therefore remained, to a certain degree, depen- 
dant on them: he has acted wrong. © Gratitude 
is a generous and ſacred ſentiment ; in a private 
individual it would continue to be virtuous even 
if it degenerated into a weakneſs. But gover- 
nors, ſupreme magiſtrates, ought to be directed 
by more certain guides. Their perſonal feelings 
ought to give way to the general intereſt. He 
_ who 
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who would worthily: ſupport the weight of 
power, muſt difdain trifling conſiderations, muſt 
ſubject, and even ſacrifice them to his duties, 
muſt have no other counſellor than the law, no 


other friend than the people. 


| The deference which he paid to ſome of thoſe 
men, appeared fo much the more dangerous, as 
they have long been the objects of general dif- 
truſt, as their ſyſtems are no leſs dreaded than 
their actions are deteſted. The new order of 
things is, as is well known, their continual theme 
of abufe; they are continually crying out againſt 
the oppreſſion of the patriots; they behold in 
every man of property a Royaliſt, in every young 
Frenchman a knight of the poniard; according 
to them, a counter- revolution is approaching in 
the cities, and has actually taken place in the 
country; and the nation, their ſovereign, is in 
their eyes, only a vaſt mob of confpirators. bow 
they are no ſtrangers to the art of perſuaſion, it 
may not be uſeleſs to oppoſe to their obſcure 
| fophiſms, a few clear and preciſe ideas. 
: Undoubtedly an odious minority, which had 
covered itſelf with our ſpoils, and bathed itfelf in 
our tears, has now become the object of diſguſt 
and dread. It well deſerves this lot. Let us, 
nevertheleſs, avoid all acts of perſecution, all ex- 
ceſſes of violence; let us not ſuffer its victims to 
become its executioners. But let us beware that* 
we 
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we reſtore it not to the credit which it has loft; 
Let us not be ſtupid enough to argue that, becanſe 
it has ſerved the revolution, it muſt be therefore 


uſeful in conſolidating it. The inſtrument with 


which we demoliſh, is not that which we employ 
in rebuilding. The true patriots commanded in 


the combat; and the glory is theirs. If they wiſh 
not to ſully it, they muſt in future reject their 


unworthy auxiliaries : I will ſay more; they muſt 
change them. When the ſubverſion of the throne 


was to he attempted, we were obliged to unlooſe 


againſt them all the daring innovators, all.the fe- 
rocious cut-throats that France poſſeſſed ; if we 
wiſh to ſupport the exiſting government, it can 
only be done by embodying in its defence, all the | 
wiſe, enlightened, and virtuous citizens. The 
factious were for five years our chief ſatellites; the 
friends of liberty are become our neceſſary allies. 
If they even differ from us in opinion, they are 
attached to us by intereſt ; intereſt, whoſe empire 
. over the generality of minds is much ſtronger 


than that of opinion. It is impoſſible to imagine 
that an anarchiſt can ever be attached to the con- 


ſtitution. On the contrary, eight Royaliſts, out of 
ten, will perhaps complain, but they will ſubmit 
to our wiſhes, when they ſee our laws flouriſh- 
Ing, their own perſons at eaſe, their property 
ſecure. At leaſt it is certain that reaſon, hiſtory, 


and all writers, ancient and modern, concur in this 
opinion. 


„„ is we 1, 
opinion. Theſe two parties are no longer equally 
dangerous: the former is compoſed of agitators, 
to whom commotion is an object of deſire; of 
madmen who reckon obſtacles as nothing ; of 
frantic wretches who, as I have ſomewhere ſaid, 
would precipitate themſelves into an abyſs, if 
they were ſure to be drowned in blood: the latter 
conſiſts almoſt entirely of artizans, writers, traders, 
men of property, whoſe hands ate in ſome ſort 
tied by the bonds of education or of fortune. 
The former, ſhould you cut them in pieces, would 
continue to move ke the ſerpent; a ſingle ſhot 
would difperſe the latter, like a flight of birds. 
Theſe ideas are very different from thoſe of the 
men whom I juſt now mentioned; but T flatter 
myſelf that they are ſuch as muſt appear to Barras 
preferable. So long as theſe men Ie in an ap- 
parent intimacy with him, his eonduft Will only 

| preſent to the anxious eyes of the public, the 
cloud of obfeurity. Several of them have already 
learnt that he deſired not their prediction, their 

| adviee, or even their company. Let him give 
the ſame information to the reſt. He has begun, 
let him finiſh. Suſpicions, injurious to his ſenti- 
ments, will vaniſh away like a miſt. It is to be 
obſerved, however, that T accuſe but à fall 
number of individuals; 1 pay due homage to the 
genetulity of his aſſociates-. 1 know that he 
takes a lively intereſt in the arts; that he fe- 
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ceives artiſts with the moſt liberal welcome; 
that he reckons among his friends, men of the 
greateſt prudence, information, and integrity; 
particularly the worthy Bergoing, who was twice 
honoured with the ſuffrages of La Gironde; who 


was ſo long proſcribed by the plunderers; and 


who is the ſole and venerable . relic of an ihn : 
trious deputation. 
Ihe moral character of Sa ho been. ow 
i Wee but without producing a true portrait. 
By aſſigning to him the opinions of a revolutionary 


demagogue; it has been inſmuated that he is » 


diſobliging, paſſionate, vindiQtive, and brutal. 
Not one of theſe epithets is applicable to him. 
His manners, without reſembling thoſe of the old 
court, are attentive and pleaſing. He gives en- 
tertainments, not ſo much from inclination as 
from reaſon; becauſe he thinks it right that a 
m member of the government ſhould be ſurrounded 
With a certain degree of ſplendour. 5 All thoſe 
who partake of them return home equally pleaſed 
with his conduct; to every one. he has ſhown 
ſome mark of politeneſs, to every one he has 
addreſſed ſome obliging expreſſion. No one is 
more zealous in ſerving a friend, or even a 
| ſtranger. His education has been that of a ſol- 
dier; he does not pretend to be a ſcholar; and 


yet 1 he both converſes, and judges with propriety. SH 


Guarded 1 in his appel end, and ſaying | little bim- 


, 
ſelf, he excels in the art of drawing converſation 
from thoſe around him, and of learning their 
ſentiments. He has the credit of having dif- 

55 covered the merit of Buonaparte; his penetrating 

eyes perceived the hero under the modeſt veil of 
| the ſoldier as yet undiſtinguiſhed. Though you had 
endeavoured to injure, to deſtroy him, he would 
not attempt to retaliate. He has proved, that he 
is able to conquer the moſt natural reſentment. 
After the events of Vendemiaire, he received, 
| with benevolence, the wife of St. Julien, one of 
the moſt hot-headed ſectionaries; he compaſſion- 
ated the lot of her huſband; he promiſed that he 
would uſe all the means in his power to ſave 
him; he cauſed: the ſeals, which exeluded him 
from his reſidence, and from the means of his 
defence, to be taken off. During the reign of 
terror, whilſt he was marching to the conqueſt of 

Toulon, ſome inhabitants of the department of 

the Var attacked his houſe, ſought him in the. 

obſcureſt receſſes, ſwearing to ſacrifice him where- 
ever he ſhould be found. The Convention, i in- 

formed of this crime; ifſued a decree againſt them, 
and cauſed them to be conveyed to the priſons of 

Paris. Their liberation was the firſt which he 

folicited, and ſigned in the Committee of General 

| Safety. He has been thought ambitious; and it 
is true that, on occaſions of emergency, | he has 
twice accepted the command in chief; but each 

time, after the danger, he laid it down as a trou- * 

O2 bleſome 
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bleſome burden. More than one reaſon authorizes, 
me to believe, and even to aſſert, that he would 
long fince have voluntarily quitted his preſent 
ſtation, had it not been for the unjuſt fury of his 
implacable enemies. He is a gladiator deſirous 
of repoſe, who will break in pieces his weapons 
when he is no longer challenged to the combat. 

Courage, that mental energy ſo much venerated 
by all nations, particularly by the French, is alſo 


to be ranked amongſt his qualifications. The 


general turn of his manners is mild and tranquil; 
ſcarcely would he ever diſturb, the harmony which 
reigns around him; but when any neceility draws, 
him from that kind of calmneſs, when any im- 
portant amen obſiges him to concentrate 


$ JF -- 


the En 5 an empire. In ſhort, he bas jo 


| ceived from nature a ſufficient. goodneſs. of heart, 


to love virtue, a ſufficient clearneſs of. mind to 
diſcern it, a ſufficient vigour of character to per- 
form its dictates. Theſe advantages are precious. 


Othou, in whom I behold them united, neglett not 
to cultivate them! above all, employ, the means 


afforded thee, by thy exalted ſtation; advantages 7 
which ſo ſoon will paſs away! reproaches will be 
| hurled againſt thee: apſwer,them only by an un- 


ſhaken attachment to the cauſe of French virtue! 


He who is inveſted with extenſive powers, iT: a 
coll ing himſelf hee actions. 
CARNOT. 
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| CARNOT.. | 
\ NOTHER long hiſtory!” will by Waben 


| whatever they may be, are not wor th the trouble 


of diſouſſion: in a free country meaſures are 


every thing.“ This maxim has been, it is true, a 


long titne in vogue; when will it be reduced to 
practice? Wherever I turn my looks, to whatever 
point I direct my thoughts, I behold laws ariſing 
and declining according to the influence of wiſ- 
dom, of error, of paſſion: I am convinced that 
the governors are always to a ſtate, what the 
Supreme Regulator is to the Univerſe. It is of 


importance, then, to fathom the receſſes of their 


identifying ourſelves with their ſentiments, we 


unfold the records. of futurity; we learn what 
we have to fear, and what we . be eee — 


to hope. 


Lede abe den was born | 

in the town of Nolay, in the department of La 

| C6te-d'or, on the 1 3th of May, 1753. His 
father, a reſpectable old man who is ſtill living; 

exerciſed there the profeſſion of an advocate. 

His faszily, which was eſteemed one of the moſt 


ancient in the neighbourhood, enjoyed a degree 


__ + > doubt, the exclamation of the noiſy herd 
— and of modern declaimers. Men, 
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of reſpectability, founded not on titles, | but on 
perſonal merit. 
In his youth, he devoted himſelf to the profec: 55 
ſion of an engineer. His time was divided be- 
tween the abſtruſe ſciences and the belles lettres. 


The purſuit of the latter ſerved as a relaxation 
from the ſtudy of the former. He wrote ſeveral 


mathematical eſſays, which at the time of their 

publication procured him honourable rewards, 

and which have lately opened to him the door of 
the National Academy. His eulogium on Mar- 
ſhal Vauban, is written with ſtrength and clear- 
neſs: it obtained the prize from the Academy of 

Dijon. Carnot was a member of that academy, 
as well as of that of A and correſpondent of 
the Muſcum of Paris. In the Almanac des 
Muſes, from the year 75 to that of 1792, ſeveral | 

of his compoſitions are to be found, which give 
proofs of experience in compoſition, cultivation 
of mind, and delicacy of taſte*. But theſe 
verſes, however pleaſing, ſeemed not to promiſe 
their author a very brilliant lot; much leſs to 
lead him to the ſummit of power. Between a 
| Hvely poet and a benefactor of his country, the 
interval is immenſe; that interval Carnot bas 
paſſed. In vain did calumny a long while en- 


deavour to overwhelm him with her hateful 


; burthen. He re: aſſumed the attitude which be- 


* See the Appendix, | 
came 5 


. | 


came him; he aroſe with dignity and a general 
ſatisfaction appeared on the countenances of all 


Who beheld him. nenn in a mare > public 


191 fr nt 2 even. among” thoſe, qr who #5 


attacked him with the greateſt fury. 


S 
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lis conduct as a Member, of the. Baden 
having diſſipated the thick clouds of prejudice; 


equity has, though late, conſented to rejudge his 


actions. Her hands unfolded the bloody regiſters 
of the Committee of General Safety. The mame 
of Carnot preſented itſelf indeed to her eyes; 


but the more ſhe multiplied her reſearches, the 


more ſhe was convinced that he never.atted, i in 
Concert with his ferocious colleagues ; that he 
had as ſmall a ſhare in their crimes ag: they had 
1 his glory; that he was preparing the defeats of 
the Royal Invaders, whilſt they were drawing up 
\  theirliſts of proſcription; in ſhort, that he elevated 
our trophies, whilſt the others | erefted”. their 
ſcaffolds. The proof of theſe facts was long ſince. 
_ eſtabliſhed. by a ſpeech of Robeſpierte himſelf. 


That implacable aſſaſſin, thirſting for the; blood 


of Carnot, accuſed him formally of a criminal | 
_ negligence; deſcribed, him at once. ag an egotiſt 


entirely ignorant of military; affairs, and gs an | 
ambitious intriguer, | inveſted; with the exchulive 5 
Bb. direktion of the military foreg . Haves it ap- 5 
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e 
pened that he was ſeldom ſummoned. to the 


general committee. 


They dreaded his moderation, and Nebred to 
read in his countenance the language of grief 


and reproach. Carnot never went from their 
meetings without feeling the neceſſity of confid- 
ing his mournful ſecrets to the breaft of a faithful 
friend. Thoſe who were at that time intimate 
with him, have unanimouſly aſſured me, that he 


every day deplored the ſtate of France; that the 


_ tyrants were the objects of his greateſt contempt, 
his greateſt hatred; and that he expected to 
periſh by the hand of their executioners. When 
any means of liberation, when a noble endeavour, 

a ſacred inſurrection, were mentioned to him, he 
quitted on a ſudden his natural ſtate of tranquil- 
 lity, and burſt into expreſſions of the moſt impe- 

tuous defire. The farther the uſurpers advanced 

in their career, the more difficult did he find it 
to diſſemble the horror with which they infpired 


him. Every one remembers the terrible expreſ- 
fion which he addreſſed to the dictator in the 


height of his power. Robeſpierre, | wiſhing to 
recur to new expedients to rid himſelf of his 


enemies, propoſed to give to the national ven- 


geange a more rapid impulſe, to ſtrike off heads 
by thouſands. Carnot, looking at him with firm- 
neſs, anſwered in the tone of eee Ta - 


art ard, 'y tyrant ! 


Intolerance 


an . 


F wilt contend that: this want 
enough; that he ought: to have fled. from thoſe 
ſavages inyeſted with the title of governors, 
Such are the falſe principles which have xuined 
us. On all ſides, virtuous men have yielded, the 


field of battle to the ignorant and the furious: 


but they have afterwards bluſhed; when weeping 


cover their defeat. Beſides, we muſt not forget 


that every man in power, was at that time under 


the dominion of circumſtances, to which he 


found himfelf under the cruel alternative of ſuh: 


mitting or of periſhing. To ſeek, voluntarily, 


tte ſociety of the wicked, is in itſelf a con- 


vincing proof af vice. 4 But would it nat be un- 


© juſt to confound; the good aud: the bed, becauſe 

Chance has forced them together. Would. it not 
be abſurd. to conſider Duſſaulx and Boifly, for 
inſtance, as * exaltés, as villains, becauſe they 
were mixed with a Duhem, a Maigret, a Lebon, 
and a Carrier? Shall we affix on Pichegru the 
ſigma, of reprobation, becauſe he commanded 


_ our. armies at a time when moſt of the general 


officers. ſhewed themſelves worthy agents of the 
faction of blood? - Shall we reproach him with 


me exceſſes which bis ſubordinate, officers com- 


mitted— their brutal want of diſcipline, and their 
value ao: give quarter? Of all the maxims id 5 


ap Men whoſe ſentiments were exalted to the height of 
en fury. 195 ”_ 
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down by the modern philoſophy; the moſt ſound 
and judicious is, without doubt, that Which 


makes every man independent of the actions f 
bthers. Not that I 66k on Carnot as irreproach- 
able in his political conduct: I can ſcarcely 


pardon him that inconſiderate zeal, that chival- 


rous folly, which made him, for a moment, con- 


found his cauſe with that of two criminals, juſtly 


covered with the execration of the public. But 


this fault, as well as all others of that kind which 


he may Have committed, derive their ſource from 


the incongruity, the fatality of events, and not 


from his private feelings. When maſter of his 
choice, it Has wig ths 4 been directed toward x virtue : * 


r 4.;. 4 


1 nabe found bim wee the abe; that is to 1 | 
ry inflexible, yet mild ; great, yet modeſt. A man 
of character and of principles; he was in the 
Convention what he bad been in the Legiſlative 


Aſſembly, an ardent Republican, a moderate Re- 
volutioniſt. His new elevation has changed nei - 


ther his ideas nor his inclinations. His country 
has done much for him; but he has done ſtill 
more for his country. The campaign of the 


ſecond-year of the Republic, which reſtored 


to! us our captured- cities, our invaded frontiers; . 
which overwhelmed With terror and diſmay our 
boldeſt enemies; that multiplicity of ſieges, of 


pitched battles, of incredible exploits with which 


: # 
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we afianitbed: the univerſe, was the reſult of his 


military plans. Treaſon, revolt, the contention Fr 


of rival parties, the league of Europe, - preſſed 
upon us, and involyed us in a frightful labyrinth 
of evils: it was he who diſcovered its clue. He 
ſerved as a guide to our moſt able generals ; he 

| ſhewed himſelf the rival of our moſt valorous ſol- 
diers. His preſence decided the event of ſeveral 


| battles: he was at that of Maubeuge: he com- 
mamaanded one of the columns which carried, at the 
point of the bayonet, the poſt of Wattignees. _ 
If ſome of thoſe men who doubt even the 
plaineſt proof, ſhould deny him the honour of 


_ theſe glorious ſucceſſes, and ſhould ſeruple to 


admit the magic influence of his talents: I ſhould 
ay to them, obſerve what happened in the third 
campaign. At that time he could do nothing, 


his life was menaced, his head was proſcribed. 


Intriguers, ſtained with crimes, changing their 


maſk by ſyſtem, affecting extravagant zeal by 


calculation, overwhelmed him with perfidious 
_ denunciations. Pretended avengers of mankind, 


T whom they had ſo much perſecuted ; they pre- 


vailed, they mixed themſelves with the credu- 


lous multitude of good citizens, whoſe language 
| they imitated, and whoſe reſentment they di- 


rected. Menaced by their infamous decrees, 


Carnot ;dragged - out his exiſtence a prey to 
2 diſguſt, 


; % 
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diſguſt, to miſery, and to fear. Fear that 
puniſhment ſo terrible to men like him. His 
innocence was indignant, his pride condemn- 
ed him to ſilence, bis merit languiſhed in an 
odious- inactivity. Our armies ſoon felt the ef- 
| felt of his ſituation; Europe had ſoon reaſon to 
perceive it: we loſt ſeveral: battles. Even our 
advantages became uſeleſs to us; they who go- 
verned knew not how to profit by them. They 
treated with the vanquiſlied as if they had been 


capitulating with conquerors: they received 


peace as a favour, when they might have dic- 
tated it as a law. We had ſuffered immenſe 
loſſes: we gained no indemnification. The King 
of Pruſſia had | violated our territory, we had 
the weakneſs to ſpare, perhaps even to aug- 
ment his treaſures. Spain herſelf was not com- 
pelled to pay for the French blood with which 
her | plains had been moiſtened. The rebels of 


the Loire were appeaſed for an inſtant, only by 85 


humiliating ourſelves before them, and laviſhing 
on them deceitful promiſes. In à word, we 
had no longer either a military plan, or a di- 
plomatic ſyſtem. The piercing eyes of our ene- 
mies diſcovered the cauſe; their cunning fore- 
ſight made them uſe every effort to prolong this 
ſtate of things, and to ſecure themſelves againſt 
the future. When the exchange of priſoners 
e 
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brought ſeveral of our officers among them, they 
entered into converſation | with them, and our 
political changes became the ſubject of their diſ-. 
courſe. They firſt. congratulated us on the fall 
of the triumvirs; they next ſpoke of their ac- 
complices, and then | teſtified their indignation 
that Carnot ſhould yet ſurvive. Carnot was, ac- 
. cording to them; more perfidious than St. Juft, 
more ambitious than Couthon, more ferocious 
than Robeſpierre. They deſcribed him as the 
chief deſtroyer; and indeed they did not err, if 
they ſpoke of the deſtruction which he iftſed 2 
ung their own ſatellites. 
Hle acquired no lefs a claim to the hatred 


olf our internal enemies. His miſhons to the 


_ armies of the Rhine, and of the Pyrenees, and 
into the departments of the North, had made 
chem acquainted with his real ſentiments. They 


had ſeen him ſerve the ſtate without oppreſſing 


the citizens, do honour to Latriatid without 5 
proſcribing toleration; and fight for liberty with- 
out recurring to the arms of tyranny.” They 
were not able to recognize, by theſe ſigns, one 
of their chiefs. His moral character was very 
different from theirs. Even his appearance bore 
teſtimony againſt him; for he diſdained to adjuſt | 
it to any model. Fury never ſparkled in his 
eyes, blaſphemy never proceeded from his mouth. 

i have heard from different quarters, that the 


_ fight. 


e 
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ſight of him 1005 ſtruck the plunderers, in cer- 
tain communes, with a kind of conſternation. 
They could not conceive it poſſible that a re- 
preſentative, a commiſſioner, a member of the 
Committee of Public Safety, could ſpeak in the 


language of politeneſs, and with the tone of af- 


feection. It was impoſſible that they ſhould not 
ſuſpect him. He heard, without enthuſiaſm, the 
recital of their Revolutionary exploits ; he was 


not in tranſports at their odious denunciations ; 


he teſtified no exultation when they forced him 
to read the liſt of thoſe who were impriſoned and 
| Profcribed. When an act of rigour was pro- 
poſed to him, he almoſt always found ſome rea- 


ſon for delay. The men of that day pardoned _ 


not ſuch crimes as theſe ; they endeavoured to 
bring him to puniſhment , for them, Several 
ſecret meetings, held in thoſe departments which 
he comforted by his preſence, had his deſtruction 
for their object. He was marked out, in many 
letters, as a dangerous enemy. One of theſe pa- 
pers, ridiculouſly atrocious, which was addrefled : 
to the committees of government, ended thus: 
© Theſe are your luke-warm patriots, who cannot 


ſtrike maſterly ſtrokes, When it is neceſſary to 
advance, they are always ready to retreat ; they 


| have always an J or a Becauſe. We want, in his 
ſtead, a bold Sans-culotte, that will repreſs the 


malcontents, and clear the priſons ; till you ſend 
ſuch 


„ 


ſuch a one, every thing will go 11 ” | In another 


they ſaid: Your commiſſioner keeps company 
with ſuſpected perſons. Are you very ſure of 
him? He does not ſeem a true friend of the Moun- 
tain: you will do well to watch his conduct,“ 


Attacked on the contrary fide, ſince the gth of 


Thermidor, he had as accuſers thoſe prejudiced 


politicians whoſe ſtriking inſincerity I have be- 


fore remarked. Theſe latter purſued him with 
more bitterneſs. - Their calumnies were ſo con- 


tinued, fo obſtinate, that they at length ſuc- 


ceeded in deceiving what is called the public. 


So eaſy are ſucceſſes of this kind] and fo credu- - 
lous is the crowd of the indolent! A few detrac- 


tors lay hold on appearances to expoſe an indi- 
vidual to cenſure; to-day they are contented 
with raiſing doubts on his conduct; more auda- 
cious to-morrow, they accuſe him with the ſtyle 


olf conviction; on the following days, they re- aſ- 
ſume their aſk, they purſue him with invective 


and execration, and call upon the tribunals to 


ſtrike him with their ſword. Nothing more is 


neceſſary to give him the character of a criminal, 
though he were as pure as heaven. Theſe miſ- 


takes are not only frequent, but they are pro- 
dudłtive of the moſt terrible evils. The innocent 


perſon revolts at ſuch an outrage; : robbed of the 


eſteem of his equals, having no longer any mo- 


tive he caution, his mind becomes heated, his 
1155 heart 
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heart is irritated, and his feelings. take an unna- 


tural bias. He has been ſo long painted in 
hideous colours, that at laſt he becomes like 
the copy. S0 difficult, is it to remain faithful 


to the party which rejects, which defames, which 


menaces us; to draw from the ſole teſtimony of 1 


our conſcience new encouragements, and a new 


armour for virtue; and to oppoſe, to the gurſes of 
the noiſy crowd, nothing but the ſtoiciſm of 
ſilence] Such a reſignation ſeems to be above the 
power of humanity; yet of ſuch a reſignation 
did Carnot, for ſeveral months, afford an aſtoniſh- | 
ing example. Like the juſt man, of whom the La- 
tin poet ſpeaks, he heard the tempeſt roar around 


his head, undaunted. He choſe rather to brave 


the thunder-bolts, than to ſupplicate thoſe, im- 
pious hands which hurled them. Blind judges!“ 


he ſeemed to ſay, © ſince you have already de- 


eided, you are not worthy to hear me. | Afirm 


whatever you pleaſe ; I will not deny it. Doubts 
would be entertained, even in oppoſition to my 


aſſertions; 'doubts by which I ſhould; be too 
much humiliated. If I ſhould ſpeak of my hatred 
for thoſe ferocious | ſpoilers, whoſe, ſceptre has 


been broken, the cry of deſertion would be 


raiſed againſt me; I ſhould be branded with the 
nanie of impoſtor. Purſue! me, puniſh me for 


the good which I have done: I ſhall ſtill pre- 
ſerve the remembrance of it, aud that remem- 
brance 


1 
| brance will conſtitute my happineſs. As to 
_ thoſe well-meaning men, of whoſe ſuffrage I am 


truly ambitious ; whom your libels irritate and 
arm againſt me, who proclaim me their ene- 
my, and who, in their. ſenſeleſs wiſhes, chooſe 
me as their victim; they perhaps will, one day, 


lament that they have ſo much miſtaken me.” 


Such were the ſentiments which animated him 


in theſe diſtreſſing circumſtances. His ſubſequent 


condutt undoubtedly proves it. When he could 


declare his political ſecret, without incurring the 
| ſuſpicion of cowardice ; when he beheld himſelf 


completely independent, inveſted with a great 
authority, and able to purſue the diftates of his 


heart, he openly ranged himſelf under the banners 


1 of the conſtitution; he renewed his covenant 
with the ſound part of the French people; he de 


termined to triumph, or to periſh with them. 


The faction which reckoned on his ſupport, has 


had no more formidable adverſary. Whilſt others 
thought it ſtill neceſſary to treat them with cau- 


tion, he already overwhelmed them with the 


| weight of his influence, already drove their proſe- 

lytes from the poſts which they had uſurped. 
- All the newſpapers mentioned, at the time when 
it happened, the manner in which he received a 


certain public functionary, who preſented to him 
an energetic petition. I am, ſaid the petitioner, 


one of thoſe patriots who have been oppreſſed 


8 ſince 


Ir 


trate of the people 


Gn 


ſince the gth of Thermidor. — That, faid Carnot, 
proves nothing. But were you not an intimate 


_ acquaintance of Robeſpierre's?—lt is true that I 
pPoſſeſſed his confidence That is not, in my eyes, 
a very honourable title, and if you have no other 


The Directory has juſt appointed me a magiſ- 
Then take this pen, and 
write your reſignation, if you would ſpare yourſelf 8 


the trouble of a diſmiſſal from office. 


Whenever it has been neceſſary to cruſh the 


conſpirators, Carnot has been the firſt to ſtrike the 


blow. It was he who pointed out to the miniſter 
of the police, the plan which it was neceſſary to 


- purſue, and the avenues which it was neceſſary to 
guard, in order to ſeize at the ſame inſtant Babceuf, 
together with his papers and his fellow-labourers; 

a ſervice whoſe importance it is unneceſſary to 
demonſtrate; for if the undertaking had failed 


but in part; if there had been time to burn the 


writings, and to forewarn one or two of the con- 


ſRArators, the toeſin of vengeance would have been 


immediately ſounded in the two councils; a moſt 
lawful proceeding would have been converted 


into an act of treaſon; the accuſed would have 
aſſumed the character of accuſers; and it would 


have been the Directory, inſtead of Drouet, that 5 


would have been taken in Hagranti delicto. 
He has performed ſome ſervices of a different 
nature. Obliging by diſpolition, he has conferred 


appointmer, ts 


. 

appointments on ſeveral citizens who have ap- 
peared worthy the national confidence : our ad- 
miniſtrations owe to him many upright magiſtrates; 


our armies, many officers of the firſt merit, and 


the government its Secretary-general*, a man of 
information, indefatigable in office, whoſe manners 
are pleaſing, his language affable, his perceptions 
clear, his judgment ſolid; who more than once 


has propoſed, and cauſed to be adopted, meaſures 
of utility; who juſtifies the choice of his nomina- | 


tors, and like them merits the hatred of the diſor- 
ganizing aſſaſſins. | 
When we ſaw Carnot accept the auguſt func- 
tions which Syeyes had refuſed, we believed, in 


general, that we had a double motive for affliction. 


It was well known that Syeyes wanted both 


- * Joſeph Jean Lagarde, born at Narbonne in 1755. He 
_ paſſed the chief part of his youth at Arras, where he was re- 
ceived advocate at 21 years of age, and exerciſed that profeſſion 


till 30. His fellow-citizens elected him ſucceſſively, Deputy to 


the General Aſſembly of the Tiers-Etat, Commiſſioner for d 
ing up inſtructions, Official of the Bailiwick, Preſident of the 
Section, Notable, Elector, Secretary-general of the department 


of the North, and, finally, Profeſſor of Law. In the earlieſt 


: ſtage of the revolution, he conſecrated to it his pen and his 


exertions. In ſeveral writings of penetration, he defended the 


cauſe of the people, and of philoſophy, with a zeal ſo much the 
more laudable, though ardent, it did not paſs the limits of 
morality. Two Proconſuls caſt him into chains during the 


: reign of terror. When they were aſked the cauſe of his deten- 


tion, they contented themſelves with anſwering, His influence 
and knowledge render him juſtly ſuſpected. | 


. morality 


e 
morality and energy; that he had cringed, without 
ſhame, in the anti- chamber of the tyrant-dema- 
gogue: but the reputation which an expreſſion 
of Mirabeau's had gained to him, together with 
his complete inſignificance in the days of our 
mourning, made the balance of opinion incline 


in his favour. My own ſentiments were at that 


time partial to him. How much does ſuch an 
avowal coſt my ſincerity ! Carnot and Syeyes |— 
The more I compare them, the more Il am aſhamed - 
of my firſt deciſion. Syeyes, in ſpite of the extent 
of his information, and the reſources of his mind, 
has no decided character in politics. He has 
compared, combined, and modified every ſyſtem, 
without adopting any; like the ſwimmer who 
traverſes a river in every direction, without leaving 

a trace of his paſſage. The government of the 
Proconſuls diſpleaſes him no leſs than that of the 
royal cenſors. He is no more attached to the 
conſtitution of 1795, than to that of 1791. Little 
does it ſignify to him, whether it be his jury, or 
his pyramid*, which attracts admiration: his wiſh _ 
is gratified if he becomes the Lycurgus of France, 
Carnot is guided equally by principle and by duty 
in | his reſpect for the conſtitutional laws of the 


= gyeyes in one of his early political producklons, com- 
pared the ſymmetry and ſtrength of the Conſtitutional Manar- 


chu to that of a {yramid: among his propoſed improvements 


of the Republican ſyſtem was the project of a Conſtitutional | 
Foy: þ 
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Republie. Without ſeeing in them the chef 
A æuuvre of human ingenuity, he yet thinks them 
capable of ſupporting the equilibrium, the tran- 
auillity, and even the ſplendour of the ſtate. The 
meditations of Syeyes have been, and always will 
be, uſeleſs to his country. Let him conceive the 
moſt advantageous project, he would refuſe to 
communicate it, if an article, a line, a ſingle word 
were to be changed. It has often been in his 
power to aſſiſt in the triumph of reaſon; he has 


be hh always preferred acting the part of a ſpectator. 5 


Since the fall of the Triumvirate, numberleſs de- 
brees, at once prudent, uſeful, and ſalutary, have 
been paſſed. He has only propoſed for adoption 
two or three. On every occaſion of difficulty, he 
has remained without ſpeaking ; but with a con- 


voicſdion that his filence was a fublic calamity. Carnot 


|  Purſues his career with an indefatigable zeal; ob- 

ſtacles, inſtead of reſtraining, only ſtimulate him: 
when utility is the object, he reckons his medita- 
tions, his labour, his ſleepleſs nights, as nothing. 
Syeyes flatters and careſſes the moſt deſpicable of 
the factious, I mean the Jacobins, and the diſciples 
of Orleans: he augments their vanity, animates 
their hopes, and heightens their fury. Like them 
he complains inceſſantly of the encroachments of 
the executive power, of the ariſtocracy exhibited 


by the rich, and of the oppreſſion exerciſed over 
the . 


If 


5 
If he hears the orators of the groups adding 
menaces to clamour, and demanding a new order 
of things, he liſtens to them with a ſmile, and 
ſtops, as if enchanted by their eloquence. Carnot 
would bluſh to obtain the ſuffrages of the wick 
ed; he would glory in their hatred; he thinks 


that virtue alone deſerves our eſteem; that ſhe is 


the only durable poſſeſſion on earth; that no 
one ought to govern but by her and for her. 
| Syeyes puts no bounds to his ambition: he cal- 
culates circumſtances, he conceives hopes, he 
waits, he finiſhes five or fix plans of political con- 
ſtitution, the productions of his own genius, out 
of which he may make a choice according to the 
nature of events, and the diſpoſition of mens 
minds. Carnot is not more attached to honours 
than to fortune. The ſimplicity and the purity 


of his inclinations conſtitute his principal enjoy- 


ments. Surrounded by his books, his mathema- 
_ tical inſtruments, his friends, and his family, he 
would be as happy at Nolay as at Paris. His 
merit has torn him, as it were by force, from the. 
__ obſcurity which he loved: he ſerved under the 
old government as captain: ſince that time he has, 
as is well known, led fourteen armies to victory; 
and yet he has ſcarcely advanced in rank; he is 


at preſent only chief of a battalion. Syeyes is 


indignant at the mere idea of a rival; he is ſtill 
more vain than ambitious. It he is contradicted, 


64% 


he flies info a paſſion; if his opinion is rejected, 


he refuſes to vote; if he cannot command, he 
retires; ſuch, at leaſt, has his conduct always been 


in the committees. Men of the greateſt informa- 
tion are in his eyes only dwarfs in politics and 


literature — mere ſcholars. The Convention 


thought that he would be of ſervice in draw- 


ing up the new code: he would not exert him- 
sell. The plan was preſented, he was filent: 


it was diſcuſſed, he was ſilent ſtill; three months 
had been devoted to it, the laſt articles were 
about to be ſanAioned, when on a ſudden he 
- appeared in the tribune, and declared that the 
plan originally preſented was the beſt which had 
ever come from the hand of man; but added, 


_ that it had not attained the laſt degree of per- 


fection; and, as a proof, unfolded one of his con- 
ſtitutional charts. Let us imagine pride itſelf 


_ perſonified; what could it have ſaid or done 
more? The peculiar characteriſtic of Carnot is 
exceſſive modeſty. He never ſpeaks of himſelf; 
the leaſt degree of praiſe embarraſſes and even 

| hurts him; he is always anxious to avoid it. 

| Syeyes carries his intolerance to a ridiculous 


height: whoever does not ſhare his ſentiments, 
whoever does not ſee with his eyes, is in his 


opinion a bad citizen, and a traitor. Carnot 


hates none but the vicious. A Royaliſt might 


in his preſence regret the monarchy; a Jacobin 


5 might 
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might deſire an equal diviſion of lands, and he | 


would refute both of them without paſſion, with- 


out ill- will; he would even eſteem them if he was 
_ aſſured of their ſincerity. Syeyes advances toward 


no fixed object, becauſe he is ſtopped at every 


| Rep by fear; aſpiring to the character of a hero, 
be poſſeſſes the timidity of a woman. At the 


ſound of the trumpet, confuſion feizes him, he 


loſes the command of himſelf; danger is to him 5 
what the hand is to the ſenſitive plant; on a 
day of inſurrection, whilſt his victorious friends 
were ſeeking him at the ſummit of power, he 

would hide himſelf, trembling with fear, in the 


darknefs of a vault. Carnot familiarized from 


his youth with the principles of French honour, 
has given proofs of it, which he will not heſitate 


to repeat in the field of battle. Syeyes is diſtant 


in his manners and gloomy in his appearance. If 
you ſpeak to him, he ſcarcely gives ear to you 
if you relate to him any misfortune, he is a total 
ſtranger to compaſſion, and if he chance to ſmile, 
it is impoſſible to know, whether it is from ſatis- 

; faction, from vexation, or from contempt, Even 

his confidants cannot reckon on his benevo-_ 
lence; ſentiments of affection ſeem to be beneath 
the loftineſs of his conceptions. Carnot with an 
__ obliging ſenſibility gives to all who wait on him | 
a courteous reception. The ſimplicity of his | 
manners, the mildneſs of his language, ſerve | 

| equally 
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cequally to encourage the confuſed interceſſor, and 
the timid ſuppliant. We expect to ſee a gover- 
nor, proud of his dignity and inflated with his 
power; we behold a man of modeſty, whoſe 
© countenance indicates the urbanity of his mind. 
Such is the difference between theſe two cha- 
rafters; ſuch is nearly the moral portrait of 
Carnot. Every one will recognize him in it; 
for at the preſent day every one is willing to do 
him juſtice. All the. friends of order, whatever 
may be their opinions, look on him as their moſt 
zealous defender: they offer to him their eſteem 
and their homage. His firmneſs, his diſintereſted- . 
8 neſs, his philanthropy have conciliated to him 
every heart: In honouring him, Royaliſts and 
Republicans contend emulouſly together. He is 
odious only to thoſe cut-throats, few in number, 
whoſe element is crime, and who ſee liberty and 
| patriotiſm only in the toleration of pillage and 
_ aſſaſſination. 
If victory, (as every | thing Game to announce) _ 
ſhould ultimately be ours; if the love of order 
ſhould prevail over the turbulent paſfions ; if 
the conſtitution - ſhould be eſtabliſhed on ſolid 
foundations; if, hereafter, the virtuous citizens, 
ſeated; on the grave of faction, and enjoying the 
| happineſs of their lot, ſhould impoſe on them- 
ſelves the generous duty of crowning their bene- 
factors, Carnot would receive from them the 
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oaken garland. If a column ſhould ever be 
erected to the glory of our heroes; if the na- 


tional gratitude ſhould inſcribe their names upon 


the marble ; that of Carnot would be the firſt 
which her immortal chiſſel would inſcribe. - 


| REFLEC TIONS. 


5 I HAVE fulfilled a taſk of no ſmall difficulty. 


More than one rock has preſented itſelf in 


my courſe. If I have not avoided them all, the 
love of virtue muſt be owned to be, in ſome 
_ caſes, an uncertain. guide. I have ſpoken of 
governors only as connected with the intereſts 
of the governed: my ſole deſire was to ſtrengthen = 
the bonds which unite them together, and which 
| ſupport them on the brink of a bottomleſs abyſs. 
I know, that by adopting the modern ſtyle, by 
interſperſing my work with irony and farcaſm, I 
| ſhould obtain a greater number of readers. So 
pleaſant i is it to laugh at the expence of thoſe 
whom we ought to reſpect ! Thoſe writings, pro- 
pagated by avarice and defired by malignity, 
have not only the ſparkling of the ſword ; they 


have alſo its murderous edge. By a Baze 


contradiction of ſentiment, the public is irritated = 
at ths evil-doers, but charmed with the evil- 


ſpeakers. 


| ( I 31 9 | ; 
- ſpeakers, Such is the general ſubverſion of ideas, 
or, rather, the general debaſement of mind, that 
to praiſe a magiſtrate demands an exertion f 
courage. Every day calumny and invective load 
thouſands of preſſes. We have ſuffered ſo much, 


during the laſt five years, that we feel an odious . 


deſire to generalize our reſentment, we wiſh to 
| behold criminals all around us. Whoever does 
not cenſure, will certainly be cenſured. In vain 
ſhall J obſerve to the raging multitude, that I | 
have avoided exaggeration, that I have weighed 
the leaſt of my praiſes in the balance of truth. 


Their only anſwer will be to ſtun my ears with 


the triple epithet of Jacobin, of Royaliſt, and of 


Paraſite. But I am conſoled by my own reflec- 


tions. Let them overwhelm me with their abuſe; E 
let them find in theſe memoirs food for their 
| hatred; let them attack afreſh thoſe whom I _ 


have pointed out as deſerving the confidence of 


the nation; let them comment upon ſome errors, 
or even facts which I have related; I ſhall, ne- 
ws reckon upon the ſuffrage of every juſt 
The juſt man will thank me for having 
—_ him acquainted with the characters of 
thoſe who regulate his deſtiny ; for having tran- 
quillized his mind, by proving that his perſon, 
his property, and his enjoyments, are under the 
ſafeguard of powerful protectors. At every ſtep 
og we ſhall have taken ai he will have 
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ſeen the object toward which we advanced. Vet 

I wiſh him to know that I was not directed by 
trifling views. I have ſpoken well of the guar- 
dians of power, becauſe I believe, in the ſincerity 
1 of my ſoul, that every one of them ſerves the 
Ho cauſe of the good Frenchmen. Had I judged 
them capable of miſtaking their duty, of reſtoring 

do vice its influence, to virtue its ſufferings, and 

to their country its ſorrows, the hand which 
wrote their panegyric ſhould have full more 
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APPENDIX. 


APPENDIX. | 


The following are e Specimens of the Poetical Talents of M. 
CaR NOT, which the Tranſlator thinks it right to ſubmit tothe 
Public in their original Dreſs. The two firſt are ſelected 

dy M. Drsrazz, and to them the Tranſlator has added a 

.third, which ſeemed of equal Merit, and which Se in 

the n, des 980 for dau | 


JAMAIS ET POURTANT, 


CONVERSATION AVEC MADAME GERTRUDE. 


Drrxs. Mol, Madame Gertrude, 
Föͤͤtes-vous delle en votre temps? 
Jamais, me rEpondit la prude: 


La beauté perd les jeunes gens. . 


Pourtant javois la peau tenduez; . 
Mon ceil n toit point eraile I. 
Meme on pretend que Fon m'a vue 
Avant Pair aſſez eEveille, 


Dites-moi, Madame Gertrude, 2 
Eũtes· vous jadis quelqu'amant? 
Iamais, me rẽpondit la prude: 
Aimer eſt un crime ſi grand: 
Pourtant on n'ẽtoĩt pas de glace; 
Lindor a voulu m'en conter; 
Lindor avoit beaucoup de grace; 
| Peus peine à ne pas Pecouter. 


Dites-moi, Madame Gertrude, 
+ Nya-t-il pas ſu vous Emouvoir? 
Iamais, me repondit la prude; 
Je tenois trop a mon devoir 
. Pourtant certain jour de cartme, 
A voix baſſe je le prechai; 
Mais il precha fi bien lui-meme 
- Qu'il me troubla, je trẽbuchai. 5 
: | ee Dites- | 
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Dites-moi, Madame Gertrude, 
Avez-vous trebuche ſouvent ? 


Jamais, me repondit la prude, + 
Si non dans ce fatal inſtant.” ' 


Pourtant au bout de la journ ce, 
Quand j'allois au bois ſommeiller, 

Poeetois * = | 

Dans ſes bras de me rèveiller. 


vent tout &tonnee, 


Dites-moi, Madame Gertrude, 
Trebuchericz-vous bien encore? L 


Jamais, me repondit la prude; 


Jaimerois cent fois mieux la mort: 


Pourtant à quelque complaiſance 
S'il falloit pour vous conſentir, 
Je tacherols, avec dẽcence, 


De contenter votre deſir. 


Dites- moi, Madame Gertrude, 
Du ciel eſt-ce la le chemin? 


Jamais, me repondit la prude, 


Je n'en connus de plus certain. 


Ah! votre bontẽ me penetre, 
e a ce propos-la: _ 


| Pourtant, ſi vous voulez permettre, 
Je me ſauverai ſans cela 


LE FILS DE VENUS. 
Q ur n 


Auſſi vieux que le monde, 
Marmot dont l'empire comprend 


Les cieux, la terre & Ponde; 
Qui, les yeux couverts d'un bandeau, 
Lit dans nos cœurs, tient le flambeau 


Qui conſume & feconde? _ 


_ C'eſt lui que celebroit Sapho, 
Qu'on adoroit a Gnide, 
Qui deſſechoit la nymphe Echo, 


Briilgit la Neréide; 9 41 
Deſarmoit le dieu de Penfer, 
En taureau changeoit Jupiter, 


Paiſoit filer Alcide, 


41 „ 


Qui rend i fer, qui rend fi doux, 


Si tendre, fi coquette, 
Si confiant, & ſi jaloux, 
Si vive, & ſi diſcrette; 


Qui cede tout pour tout gagner, 
5 Qui ſe ſoumet pour mieux regner, 


QuV'on fuit, & qu'on regrette, 
Protẽe aimable, doux poiſon 4.4 


Source de mal, & dbaiſe, 


Souvent op & ſouvent fripon, 
J 


Serieuſe fadaiſe; 


- Qui bleſſe avec des traits dorés, | 


| Briſe en riant des nœuds facres, 
Nous fache, & nous N | 


Qui parfois Ement la pitié, 
| Parfois benit fa Chaine; | 

_ Tantot reſſemble s a Pamitiẽ, 
Et tantòt a la haine.' . 
Qui s'alimente de rigueurs, 
— Expire au comble des faveurs; 
0 eu celeſte, ombre v vaine. A 


LE TEMPS PASSE, 


MADAME FAGOTIN. 


8 An! bon | jour, monſieur iir 4 
Je maudiſſois Phumaine engeance, 


Et gẽmiſſois du mauvais ton 


Qui maintenant domine's en France. N 


u. BARBICHON. 


| Bon j Jour, madame Fapotin ! 
Comme vous, contre la jeuneſſe 
J'ai de l'humeur; je ſuis chagrin, 
Et donne au diable notre eſpsce. 


M. Fac,—Convenez que les j jeunes gens 


Etoient autrefois plus aimables, 
Plus gais, et ſur tout by galans. 
© mexurs! 0 ö fiecles 
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Dialogue 22 entre Mademe Fagotin et M. Bar diele 
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M. Bak- Jails a on trouvoit des amies, 
Le beau ſexe étoit abordable; 
Mais les cœurs ſe ſont refroidis : : 
D'honneur, c'eſt inimaginable ! 


M. F 46. C toit un ẽternel printems, 
C'Ctoient bouquets de fleurs nouvelles 
Dont Podeur enivroit les ſens 
On ren trouve plus de fi belles. 


M. Ba R. Tout degenere en ce climat, - E 
Les bonnes choſes ſont changtes; 
Les aſtres perdent leur eclat, 
Et les ſaiſons ſont derangees. 


M. Fas —Combien de ſots ajuſtemens! 5 
Qui ne prendroit nos demoiſelles, 
Pour des bergeres de romans ? 
Quel ridicule, et quels modeles ! 


M. Ban,—C 'eſt 4 gen tenir les cotes, | 
De voir toutes ces fimagrees; 
On diroit des divinites : 
La peſte ſoit des mijaurees !. 


| M. * 46. Plus de rangs, plus de qualité; ; 


On vous prefere une griſette 
A la veritable beauté: 5 
Oh! Vextravagance eſt complete. | 


Mt Ban,—Tres-vrai madame Fagotin ! ; 
Vous parlez comme une peinture; 
Vn petit fat, un . ee 5 | 
Supplante la magiſtrature. 


*. F 40. — Qui, le monde tire a ſa fin, 
Vous le verrez, je vous le jure, 
Je perds mon nom de Fagotin, 


Nene Ba, bicken, fi 15 e 
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